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Are People Necessary? 


Topay robotry is on the march. In plant 
and office, in industry, science and govern- 
ment, hordes of complex machines are tak- 
ing over human tasks and doing them better, 
faster, and cheaper. Moreover, this new 
breed of electro-mechanical servant is ca- 
pable of a swift, accurate, and untiring work 
pace that knows no coffee break. 

Many of us comprehend only dimly the 
extent to which automation has advanced 
in recent years. Yet here are only a few of 
the automated stunts now being performed: 


—Optical scanners reading printed mat- 
ter and “remembering” what they’ve 
read. 

—Electronic computers chatting back and 
forth across the continent over long- 
distance hookups on the same tele- 
phone wires that carry the human 
voice. 

—Magnetic tape pilots bossing machine 
tools in intricate tasks of shaping met- 
als to a microscopic tolerance without 
spoilage. 


These and many other cases of electronic 
wizardry give the automation enthusiast a 
broad canvas on which to paint his vision 
of the future. And it is a beguiling future 
indeed—one in which the human brain has 
been supplanted by a maze of electronic 
circuits and busy transistors. The soothsay- 
ers of automation may not say it in so many 
words, but in their predictions the question 
echoes: “Are people necessary?” 

To the personnel man this can be a ques- 
tion to ponder, to rob him of sleep, and to 
haunt his restless dreams. For if the era 
arrives when able-bodied machines make 
people no longer necessary, the personnel 
office may well become converted to a store- 
room for reels of magnetic tape. 

Wiile it is inevitable that automation will 
have a profound effect on occupations and 
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the use of human skill in gainful pursuit, 
we believe strongly that the need for people 
will not only survive but continue to grow. 
For if the ultimate goal of automation were 
merely to dispense with wage-earners, our 
brave new automated world would soon 
founder in economic chaos. 

But automation stands in a quite different 
light if we regard it essentially as a set of 
versatile new tools with which man can mul- 
tiply his human talents and resources many 
hundred-fold. Then we see computers as a 
means to open up new realms of mathemati- 
cal and scientific research—not as a device 
to eliminate typists and clerks. The auto- 
mated manufacturing process becomes a key 
to new markets for products turned out at 
lower cost—not as a gadget for cutting the 
work-force. 

To personnel people, and to management 
in general, the advent of automation calls 
for vision and ability of a high order. 
Viewed in proper perspective it can put 
more rather than fewer demands on the 
personnel office—particularly during the 
difficult period of transition. Among these 
demands will be the task of analyzing, pric- 
ing, and recruiting for new automation- 
oriented jobs . . . training for new job as- 
signments . . . retraining and relocation of 
employees displaced by machines . . . the 
conditioning of the total organization to new 
workways brought about by automation. 

The personnel man who knows nothing 
about automation and cares less stands the 
risk of becoming the hero in the whimsical 
tale of the typing pool that was 100% 
automated. There, while one typing machine 
stood awaiting its next assignment, it kept 
its keyboard limber by pecking out a prac- 
tice exercise: “T-h-e q-u-i-c-k b-r-o-w-n 
m-a-c-h-i-n-e j-u-m-p-e-d o-v-e-r t-h-e |-a-z-y 
m-a-n.” 

J. J. DONOVAN 
Managing Editor 
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e Rufus C. Browning, author of Seven Re- 
search Problems in Army Personnel Manage- 
ment, recently accepted the position of 
Assistant Director of Personnel with the 
Montgomery County, Maryland, Board of 
Education. During the previous ten years he 
was a research psychologist with The Adju- 
tant General’s Office in Washington, work- 
ing on the Army’s personnel management sys- 
tem. He holds the doctor of philosophy 
degree from the American University. For 
a number of years he has taught evening 
classes for the University of Maryland. Dr. 
Browning has published articles in the Pub- 
lic Personnel Review, Personnel Journal, 
and Armed Forces Management, and has 
authored numerous government reports. 


e Dr. George F. Davidson, co-author of 
What Government Top Management Ex- 
pects of the Personnel Department, is Deputy 
Minister of Citizenship and Immigration in 
the Canadian government. He assumed his 
present post in April, 1960, having previ- 
ously been Deputy Minister of National 
Health and Welfare since the inception of 
that department in the Canadian system in 
1944, Although he speaks as a representa- 
tive of top management and not as a per- 
sonnel specialist, he has taken particular in- 
terest in the development of personnel 
management and has been chairman of the 
Employer-employee Relations Committee 
for the federal government of Canada. Dr. 
Davidson is a past president of the Canadian 
Institute of Public Administration. His ma- 
jor interest lies in the field of social security, 
and he has been responsible for the plan- 
ning and administration of many social se- 
curity programs in Canada and at the 
United Nations. 


@ A. John Falk, Jr., author of Orientation 
of New Personnel, is Manager of the Chesa- 
peake and Potomac Telephone Co. of Mary- 
land. He was formerly with the Chesapeake 
and Potomac Bell Telephone Co. for nine 
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years where he held assignments in per- 
sonnel, public relations, operations, and en- 
gineering. Mr. Falk holds a B.S. degree 
from Georgetown University and an M.S. 
in Administration from American Univer- 
sity. He is a member of the Washington 
Chapter of the Society for the Advancement 
of Management and is presently Vice Presi- 
dent-Program. 


@ Ollie Jensen, author of Employee Selec- 
tion: Where Are We Today?, has been ex- 
aminer with the California Personnel Board 
for the past three years. Prior to that he was 
with Alameda County. He has B.A. and M.A. 
degrees in psychology from the University 
of California at Berkeley and spent four 
years in the Navy with the rank of Lieuten- 
ant, J.G. He recently made a study of the 
selection program for the California State 
Personnel Board and recommended modifi- 
cation. 


@ Gladys M. Kammerer, author of Oppor- 
tunities Missed: The “Little Hoover Com- 
mission” Reports, has been professor of po- 
litical science and director of the Public 
Administration Clearing Service of the Uni- 
versity of Florida since 1958. Previously, 
she taught public administration at Welles- 
ley College and the University of Kentucky 
and has served as a consultant with Public 
Administration Service in Puerto Rico in 
1952 and the Legislative Research Commis- 
sion of Kentucky from 1948 to 1954. She 
was a special consultant to the present Gov- 
ernor of Kentucky in the drafting of the re- 
cently enacted merit-system law of that state. 
She has her Ph.D. from the University of 
Chicago and several published works to her- 
credit. 


@ Harry P. Petrie, co-author of Launching 
a Modernized Selection Program, became 
Secretary and Chief Examiner of the Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Commission, 
his present position, in 1953. In the field of 
public personnel since 1927, he holds a B.S. 








degree in Business Administration and an 
M.S. in Public Administration from the 
University of Southern California. In 1933, 
he assisted in developing personnel programs 
for the New Deal agencies in the federal 
government. During the war he served in 
the Army as Director of Civilian Personnel 
with a rating of Lieutenant Colonel. Mr. 
Petrie was Chairman of the Western Re- 
gional Conference of Public Personnel As- 
sociation this year and is past president of 
the Southern California Chapter. He is the 
author of Personnel Management Under a 
Merit System and has contributed several 
articles to the Public Personnel Review. 


e Eric J. Preston, co-author of What Gov- 
ernment Top Management Expects of the 
Personnel Department, is Director of Per- 
sonnel Services for the Department of Na- 
tional Health and Welfare in Canada. He 
has served in various administrative and per- 
sonnel capacities in that department over the 
past eleven years following graduation from 
the University of Toronto in History and 
Law. 


e J. H. Rainwater, Jr., co-author of Launch- 
ing a Modernized Selection Program, is 
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Chief Deputy of the Los Angeles County 
Civil Service Commission. Formerly Person- 
nel Director of Kern County, California, he 
had previous experience with San Diego and 
Sonoma Counties in California. He is Past 
President of the County Personnel Adminis. 
trators Association of California and has 
contributed articles to Educational and Psy. 
chological Measurement, Personnel Psychol- 
ogy, and the Public Personnel Review. 


@ Maurice F. Ronayne, author of The Per. 
sonnel Side of Automatic Data Processing, 
advises the U. S. Department of Labor on 
its internal use of ADP systems. Prior to his 
present position, he was a Digital Computer 
Systems Analyst with Olmstead Air Force 
Base, Middletown, Pennsylvania. Mr. Ro- 
nayne earned his A.B. from Colby College 
in 1951 and four years later his A.M. in 
Personnel Administration from American 
University, where he is a Ph.D. candidate 
in the School of Government and Public 
Administration. He writes frequently for 
business and professional management mag- 
azines, and currently edits an annotated bib- 
liography for the Systems & Procedures 
Association. His last article for Public Per- 
sonnel Review appeared in July, 1958. 
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Personnel Department 





What Government Top Management Expects of the 


Dr. G. F. Davidson and E. J. Preston 


A Canadian top-management-eye-view of the func- 
tions of the personnel director and his staff. 





THE PERSONNEL DIVISIONS of Canadian 
federal government departments have for 
many years been subject to a wide range of 
opinion concerning the nature, scope, and im- 
portance of their function. At one extreme 
they have been regarded as routine or rec- 
ord-keeping clerical units and, at the other, 
as the administrative heart of a department. 
Certain trends have now begun to emerge 
which are common to most of the major de- 
partments. There are still, however, some 
spheres of activity about which there is not 
complete agreement even among the per- 
sonnel people themselves. 

This diversity of opinion is the result of a 
number of factors in the Canadian situation. 
It is not due, however, to any lack of ap- 
preciation on the part of top management 
of the importance of the human element in 
the organization. There are few Deputy 
Ministers who would be unwilling to ac- 
knowledge that their ability to discharge 
their responsibilities depends more than any- 
thing else on the quality of the workforce 
or to support the view that every reasonable 
effort should be made to maintain and im- 
prove it. 


Common Sense or Special Skill? 
There are certain attitudes and beliefs 
which tend to disparage formal personnel 
management programmes. There are some 
who believe that personnel management is 
simply a matter of common sense and that 
any good administrator should be able to 





Dr. Davidson’s article is adapted from an ad- 
dress given at a meeting of the Ottawa Chapter 
of the Public Personnel Association. The adap- 
tation of his remarks on that occasion has been 
prepared by Mr. Eric J. Preston, Director of _ 
Personnel, Department of National Health and 
Welfare of Canada. 
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manage his people without specialist advice. 
There are others who, although recognizing 
the need for special skills, believe that per- 
sonnel management is so involved with the 
other aspects of administration that it is fu- 
tile to distinguish personnel management 
problems from other general management 
problems. 

These two approaches have led to the same 
conclusion—namely, that general adminis- 
trators should be skilled in the art of per- 
sonnel administration and that an advisory 
personnel services unit would provide no 
substantial or important contribution. 

Another factor has combined with these 
attitudes to militate against the establish- 
ment of well-rounded personnel divisions. 
This is the existence of the specialist divi- 
sions of the Civil Service Commission. 


Growing Pains 


In pre-war years, when government de- 
partments were smaller and the commission 
provided the service of recruiting and classi- 
fying employees, departmental officers ob- 
tained the limited specialist advice they 
needed from the commission directly. Thus, 
the commission was able to act as a person- 
nel services unit for the whole government 
service. 

As time went on, the complexities of per- 
sonnel management increased. Soon the 
Civil Service Commission recognized that 
there were many aspects of personnel man- 
agement which it could not provide and the 
establishment of small personnel divisions in 
the departments was encouraged. No clear 
definition, however, was made of the func- 
tions of these divisions and the commission’s 
own staff continued to carry on much of the 
work. Departmental personnel officers were 
regarded simply as liaison officers. 














Eventually, there developed an attitude, 
prevalent throughout the service, that, since 
the final decisions were made by the Civil 
Service Commission, the personnel divisions 
would not make any significant contribution. 
In fact, it was felt they might even be a 
hindrance to negotiations between knowl- 
edgeable line officers and Civil Service Com- 
mission officers. 

Personnel divisions, then, over the past 
few years, have been facing a number of 
obstacles. However, because of the growth 
of the service, the persistence, foresight, and 
patience of a group of competent officers 
within personnel divisions, and the support 
of many of the deputy ministers and senior 
Officers in major departments as well as the 
Civil Service Commission itself, the per- 
sonnel divisions are reaching maturity. 


Importance of Personnel Function 
Realized 

It is now evident that personnel manage- 
ment involves much more than selection and 
classification. Hence, top management can 
no longer depend exclusively on either the 
common sense of the line operators or the 
intermittent, although specialist, advice re- 
ceived from the centralized agencies. The 
need for the personnel function to be more 
closely integrated within the department is 
clear. 

Happily, personnel management is now 
regarded in most departments as an impor- 
tant aspect of administration requiring the 
special attention of a division headed by a 
senior officer. There is still, however, much 
work to be done in clarifying their roles and 
their relationships. The personnel officers 
themselves, both in writing and through ac- 
tual demonstration, have done much to clar- 
ify the situation. 

It is important that representatives of top 
management share this task, and the re- 
mainder of this paper is an interpretation of 
what should be expected of a director of 
personnel administration and his staff. 


The Personnel Division as a Service Unit 
Administration is in essence the mobiliza- 
tion of a given quantity and quality of hu- 
man resources and a given quantity and 
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quality of material resources in such a way 
as to achieve as effectively as possible the 
accomplishment of a given task. 

A personnel division is concerned with 
the human resources portion of this equa- 
tion. It renders a service in relation to hu- 
man beings. It facilitates the work of the or- 
ganization by assisting in the mobilization of 
its human resources. A personnel division is, 
then, a service unit, established for the pur- 
pose of providing service to others within 
the organization. In this sense it performs a 
“staff” function. 

It is true that the personnel division also 
performs certain activities which could be 
regarded as “line” functions. These involve 
recruitment, administration of salaries and 
wages, superannuation, and other such staff 
benefit systems. In this respect, the person- 
nel division should be considered as an op- 
erating division with its own deadlines and 
final responsibilities. 

In the beginning these were the reasons 
for the creation of most personnel divisions 
and they still remain important responsibil- 
ities. Nevertheless, they no longer represent 
the essence of the personnel divisions func- 
tion as it has become today. Personnel divi- 
sions are now a much more integral part of 
an organization than they were before. In- 
stead of merely administering such pro- 
grammes, they now are expected to provide 
guidance and support within and throughout 
the organization. The personnel division is 
concerned with the employees’ total careers 
to the end that human resources may be as 
effectively used as possible. 

Since it is not possible for operating offi- 
cials to always recognize the need to take an 
action in the field of personnel management, 
top management, through its personnel divi- 
sion, must take the initiative in offering ad- 
vice to operating divisions. Hence, another 
function of the personnel division is to pro- 
vide a management advisory service. It must 
be in a position to give advice even when it 
is not sought—even, in fact, when it may 
not be particularly welcomed. 

In this respect, the personnel division is 
serving two interests: that of the public and 
that of the organization. Of course, the good 
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terest with its advice concerning the interests 
of the organization itself. 

The operations of a personnel division 
might better be described by discussing the 
nature of the relationships which exist be- 
tween the Director of Personnel Administra- 
tion and (1) higher authority, (2) associate 
authority, (3) subordinate staff members, 
and (4) outside agencies—e.g., the Civil 
Service Commission, the Treasury Board, 
and staff associations. 


Higher Authority Relationship 


The officer in charge of the personnel 
function, the Director of Personnel Admin- 
istration, is responsible for seeing that the 
desires of higher authority are carried out. 
The role of the director in this relationship 
is not just one of receiving explicit instruc- 
tions (although on occasion, of course, this 
does happen). It is rather one of developing 
an understanding of the objectives and 
methods of top management so that the 
personnel division may represent and inter- 
pret the points of view of top management 
throughout the department and to outside 
agencies. 

The Deputy Minister expects the director 
to, first of all, understand the objectives and 
attitudes of the department with respect to 
personnel management and then to convince 
the others concerned of the soundness of 
these attitudes. It is not the business of the 
personnel division to seek out problems for 
top management to settle; it should, instead, 
prevent these problems from developing. 
Thus, the director should only rarely, and as 
a last resort, take an issue to the Deputy 
Minister for decision. He is expected to see 
the problem through the eyes of the higher 
authority and so deal with the other people 
in the department that he and they will 
teach a unanimous decision—and the kind 
of decision he knows the Deputy Minister 
would himself reach if he were personally 
considering the problem. 

Also, top management expects the person- 
nel division to identify weaknesses in the 
policies and attitudes and to bring these to 
the attention of the Deputy Minister. Thus, 
the Deputy Minister expects to be influenced 
in his thinking by the personnel director 
with respect to the policies and procedures 
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concerning personnel management as they 
affect the efficiency of the operation and, 
also, the public’s opinion of the department. 


Associate Authority Relationship 


The director should have within the de- 
partment a status equivalent to that of other 
directors and executives who report either 
to a Deputy or an Assistant Deputy Min- 
ister. It is his responsibility to organize his 
office so as to provide support and assistance 
to the other directors in the mobilization 
of the workforce they require. 

In this connection, he may often incur 
the resentment of some line officers who in- 
sist that they know more about their units 
and their needs than the personnel officer 
and will resist any intrusion on his part. 
This attitude is, unfortunately, still quite 
prevalent, but it can be overcome. By con- 
vincing these officers that his role is not one 
of irresponsible interference but one of com- 
petent facilitation, a good personnel admin- 
istrator will soon be regarded as a valuable 
—indeed, indispensable—advisor by every- 
one in the department. 

It is the relationship between himself and 
his associates and between his officers and 
the officers of his associates which should 
most concern the Director of Personnel Ad- 
ministration. This is a delicate relationship 
and one which must be constantly attended. 
As mentioned earlier, it is not sufficient to 
say that it is the relationship of a staff officer 
to a line officer. In the day-to-day hurly- 
burly these theoretical concepts tend to lose 
their significance. It is perhaps better to 
think of the relationship as one of service. 


Centralized Personnel Activities 


Many of the aspects of the personnel 
function are such that they could be carried 
out by an officer on the staff of an operating 
director. However, as problems become 
more complex, they cease to be within the 
competence of a small personnel office such 
as might be found in an operating division. 
One reason for this is that some problems 
require the advice of a number of specialists 
working as a team. A complete personnel 
services programme requires experts in the 
techniques of selection, classification, job 
analysis, work methods, causes of human 








behaviour, group dynamics, labour relations, 
accountancy, and others. 

The decisions of a centralized personnel 
division in the area of personnel manage- 
ment, particularly those which relate to or- 
ganization changes and to the utilization of 
talent, determine the effectiveness of the 
total workforce. Top management depends 
on the personnel division to keep the organ- 
ization a cohesive whole and to prevent it 
from splintering into many parts. It is also 
expected to facilitate interchanges of per- 
sonnel between parts of the organization so 
that employees may have an opportunity for 
growth which in turn contributes to the or- 
ganization as a whole. 

Top management expects the personnel 
division to observe unnecessary duplication 
of effort throughout the total organization 
so as to effect economies, to suggest im- 
provements calculated to make the total or- 
ganization more effective, and to concern 
itself with the long-term development of the 
total organization as well as its individual 
parts. For all these reasons, it is desirable 
to retain within one directorate of the de- 
partment—which might be calied the Per- 
sonnel and Management Advisory Services 
Directorate—the responsibility for oversee- 
ing all personnel management activities. 


Lone Wolves Need Not Apply! 


Of course, most of the decisions in per- 
sonnel management are joint decisions with 
other senior officers of the department. Top 
management should not expect the person- 
nel administrator to make independent de- 
cisions—indeed, it should not allow him to 
do so. 

There are few moments in a personnel 
administrator’s working life when someone 
else is not looking over his shoulder, and 
this should be regarded as normal and a situ- 
ation which should be accepted by the per- 
sonnel administrator. However, this does not 
make the position any less important than 
the other positions, the authority of which 
can be defined with more precision. 

The Director of Personnel Administration 
must devise means by which the operating 
directors can be given prompt and effective 
service in those matters of personnel man- 
agement that could be handled within their 
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own directorates without reference to out- 
side authority. At the same time he must 
retain sufficient control over the administra- 
tive machinery to enable him, not only to 
observe and assess the effectiveness of the 
personnel management programme through- 
out the department, but also to seize every 
available opportunity for improving the 
overall organization of the department in 
accordance with the objectives of top man- 
agement. 


Ambassadors Extraordinary 

One method which is being used in sev- 
eral departments with considerable success 
is for the Director of Personnel Administra- 
tion to assign his personnel officers to the 
various operating directors on an almost 
full-time basis. An officer so assigned is re- 
garded as a member of the immediate staff 
of the head of the operating directorate and, 
being familiar with the work of that directo- 
rate, is always available to interpret its needs 
to the personnel division. Likewise, he is 
able to interpret the personnel policies of the 
department to the operating directorate. He 
attends the staff conferences of both directo- 
rates. 

Of course, this requires a very skilled ad- 
ministrator. However, it appears that the 
complexities of modern organization are 
such that administrators—not only person- 
nel administrators, but many types of ad- 
ministrators—must learn to identify them- 
selves with not just one but often two or 
more broad interests within the total organi- 
zation. How else can a large organization re- 
main cohesive? 

This system has the advantage of bringing 
the personnel division intimately into asso- 
ciation with the various operating divisions 
so that the Director of Personnel Adminis- 
tration will have a complete understanding 
of the whole operation. It also has the ad- 
vantage of economizing on specialists. The 
generalist personnel administrators serving 
the various operating divisions may one day 
turn into a centralized corps of specialists. 


Subordinate Staff Members Relationship 
The individual employee depends to 4 
certain extent on the personnel division to 
safeguard his individual interests when these 
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might conflict with the interests of the divi- 
sion he is serving. Sometimes the interests 
of an individual employee may coincide 
with those of top management and yet be 
in conflict with the immediate supervisor 
since top management is interested in de- 
veloping individuals for the whole organiza- 
tion and the supervisor may have selfish 
interests with respect to his own particular 
unit. 

The personnel division is expected to ar- 
range for the indoctrination and training of 
employees not only for their immediate po- 
sitions but for their long-term careers within 
the department as a whole. It is responsible 
for seeing that they are justly and fairly 
treated and that they are properly remuner- 
ated. Often, it is necessary for a personnel 
officer to act as a mediator between an em- 
ployee and his supervisor, interpreting the 
point of view of the one to the other. The 
personnel officer is expected to do all of this 
without destroying the proper relationships 
which should exist between a supervisor and 
an employee. 


Outside Agencies Relationship 


The director—or his officers—is expected 
to represent the department in its negotia- 
tions with the Civil Service Commission, the 
Treasury Board, and the staff associations. 
Here, unlike the occasions mentioned ear- 
lier, he may make decisions of his own—de- 
cisions which commit the department to 
certain actions. Of course, the acceptability 
of his decisions will depend on his having 
first foreseen and acquainted the directo- 
rate concerned with the possible outcome 
and results. 

There will, of course, be times when his 
conclusions are not entirely satisfactory to 
the units he is representing. There may be 
occasions when he will deem it desirable to 
ask an operating head to join him at a meet- 
ing; on other occasions, he will feel that the 
leadership of the negotiation should be taken 
by the Deputy Minister himself. His action 
in this connection will, of course, depend 
on the seriousness of the matter. 


Establishment Review Committee 


Perhaps the best example of this activity 
as a departmental representative is the Di- 


rector’s membership on the Establishment 
Review Committee. Each year, a three-man 
committee, consisting of one representative 
from each of the departments, the Civil 
Service Commission, and the Treasury 
Board staff, reviews the establishment of 
each unit of the department. The report of 
this committee is presented to the minister, 
and is also before the Treasury Board at the 
time the board makes its final decision on 
whether or not to increase the establishment 
of the department. 

There is no doubt that this system, which 
was introduced six years ago under the di- 
rection of the then Secretary of Treasury 
Board, Dr. John Deutsch, has been one of 
the most significant improvements in govern- 
ment administration in Canada in recent 
years. Establishment Review Committees 
have been functioning effectively and 
smoothly with the result that top manage- 
ment, not only in the department but also 
in the Civil Service Commission and the 
Treasury Board, can be confident that estab- 
lishments are being adequately and reason- 
ably controlled. 


Civil Service Commission 


Because of the changing role of the Civil 
Service Commission over the past few years, 
special mention should be made of the re- 
lationships which are developing between 
the departmental personnel divisions and the 
offices of the Civil Service Commission. The 
commission has for many years tended to 
serve rather as a control agency and, for 
this reason, the personnel divisions have 
found that their relationship with the com- 
mission—particularly in connection with 
matters of classification and organization— 
has been one of negotiation, and at times, 
even bargaining. 

Recently, there have been clear indica- 
tions that the role of the commission as a 
control agency in the field of classification 
and promotion has been undergoing a signif- 
icant change. Rather than waiting for de- 
partments to make recommendations on 
promotional and classification matters which 
the commission’s officers subsequently re- 
view, the trend is for the commission 
through its officers to assist the departments 





at an earlier stage in the actual formulation 
of the recommendations themselves. 

It may well be that, in due course, the 
commission will find it possible to assign 
their specialists directly to the various de- 
partments. If this were to be the case, a 
further saving in addition to those already 
mentioned would be achieved. 


Staff Associations 

The Director of Personnel Administration 
also represents the department in discussions 
and negotiations with staff associations. He 
should, of course, be available to assist and 
advise other officers throughout the depart- 
ment in dealing with staff associations. 

There are many staff associations in the 
federal government system and many ques- 
tions arising can be settled in local councils. 
This area of responsibility of personnel di- 
visions has not as yet been developed to the 
extent that it probably will be in the future. 


Summary 

In conclusion, all the relationships which 
have been discussed involve the personnel 
division in a number of activities. With re- 
spect to the individual employee, the person- 
nel officer is concerned with indoctrination, 
education, stimulation, remuneration, and 
even condemnation and separation. With 
respect to the other administrators in the 
organization, he is concerned with negotia- 
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tion, interpretation, collaboration, mediation, 
and representation. 

In dynamic organizations—that is, organi- 
zations which have changing demands made 
upon them and in which improvements are 
always being made—employees are con- 
stantly moving around and developing. The 
personnel division is at the centre of all of 
this action, constantly appraising situations 
and individuals, persuading people who 
think they have vested interest in static situ- 
ations to accept changes for the good of the 
overall effectiveness of a department. 

These are indeed difficult tasks, and, of 
course, top management must not expect 
that the personnel division will be able to 
achieve perfection in its performance. How 
to measure the effectiveness of a personnel 
division is a problem for which there is no 
easy solution. Perhaps, the best guide is the 
overall efficiency and morale of the organi- 
zation—matters which, in themselves, are 
equally hard to measure. 

To further emphasize the difficulty of 
the task and its importance, the personnel 
division’s responsibilities might be summed 
up by top management as follows: The per- 
sonnel division is expected to determine 
what positions should be considered essential 
in the performance of a management task; 
to fill these with competent personnel, in- 
telligent, active, and happy in their jobs, 
loyal to their employer and possessed of 
high morale, and fairly paid in relation to 
others within and without the service. 
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Opportunities Missed: 


Gladys M. Kammerer 





The “Little Hoover Commission” Reports 


Have recent reorganization studies helped states 
improve personnel administration? The author 
thinks much more could have been accomplished. 





IN RETROSPECT, the decade of the fifties 
was not marked by great forward strides 
for public personnel administration. In fact, 
it was difficult to hold some of the gains 
made in earlier years. 

The decade opened with the sound and 
fury of irresponsible accusations against the 
loyalty of federal employees, accusations 
which so_ seriously shattered employee 
morale that we cannot yet say that the 
federal service has wholly recovered. Even 
in some states, petty inquisitorial tactics 
were attempted. As a result, a number of 
state loyalty laws for public employees were 
passed, some with quite absurd disclaimer 
clauses. 

Rarely in instances of public controversy 
is there opportunity to give an entirely dif- 
ferent focus to a controversy during the 
greatest heat of argument. But at the height 
of the attacks on public employees, such an 
opportunity did arise. Washington and a 
majority of the states were given a chance 
not only to do something positive and truly 
constructive for public administration gen- 
erally and public personnel management 
particularly, but also to counteract the nega- 
tive forces of suspicion, inquisition, and 
harassment. This opportunity came through 
the second federal Hoover Commission and 
the states’ “Little Hoover Commissions” 
which were created to study the need for 
reorganization of government. 


The Light That Failed 


As a whole, these studies add up to a sad 
story of opportunities missed in the person- 
nel field and just another spate of reports 
to file away in the public archives. 

By way of statistics, forty-two reports 
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have been made in thirty-three states since 
1947, the year the prototype first federal 
Hoover Commission was created. However, 
seven of these surveys had no recommenda- 
tions directly related to personnel adminis- 
tration although reports on other subjects 
contained inferences as to what was desired 
on some aspects of state personnel manage- 
ment. 

A general evaluation of the broad state re- 
organization studies of the postwar period 
leads to several conclusions which can give 
but small comfort to the advocates of such 
types of studies. The first of these is that al- 
though much of the entire range of state 
functions fell under the scrutiny of the study 
commissions, a number of the commission- 
ers were unable to “see the forest for the 
trees.” Therefore, instead of coming out 
with bold recommendations for vesting 
broad reorganization powers in the hands of 
the governor, their attention was focused 
on making recommendations for depart- 
mental transfers and reorganizations to be 
incorporated into statutory changes—a de- 
vice certain to insure inflexibility for the fu- 
ture. In this they differed markedly from 
their 1947 namesake federal counterpart 
and the earlier federal reorganization com- 
mittees and commissions. 

The failure to take a broad view of ex- 
ecutive powers and responsibilities for re- 
organization of departments of state govern- 
ment had its effect upon recommendations 
for personnel management. As a result, 
these recommendations have been concerned 
with narrow rather than broad issues and 
have been lacking in scope, depth, and dy- 
namic quality. 





A Prediction Fulfilled 


Of course, in any program involving an 
agency shift, it is always much simpler to 
concentrate on the smaller segments which 
can be juggled back and forth than it is to 
come to grips with the broad problems en- 
compassing many departments. 

Some of the study commissions un- 
doubtedly believed they were taking a broad 
view of problems of the chief executive’s 
office in their major proposal for the crea- 
tion of a department of administration. Into 
this unit they proposed to transfer the prin- 
cipal auxiliary agencies of state government 
such as divisions of the budget, accounting, 
purchasing, and, more significant for this 
analysis, the independent personnel agency. 
Thus, it is clear that the movement Sidney 
Spector discerned in 1951, in the first “Little 
Hoover Commission” reports, has contin- 
ued.! 

Eight reports recommended transfer of 
personnel functions to a department of ad- 
ministration or a fiscal agency. For example, 
the commissions in Delaware, Michigan, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, New Hampshire, 
South Carolina, and Vermont advocated 
transfer to a generalized department of ad- 
ministration, while the Iowa commission, 
without any study of state personnel admin- 
istration, proposed transfer of personnel 
functions to the office of the comptroller. 

In a ninth state, Kansas, a special execu- 
tive study committee, following up on the 
“Little Hoover Commission” report, rec- 
ommended transfer of personnel functions 
to a department of administration although 
such transfer was not contemplated by the 
original commission. 


Strange Bedfellows 


The striking fact about these recommen- 
dations, away from the more traditional sep- 
aratism for personnel management and to- 
ward consolidation of personnel in a 
department of administration, has been the 
absence of empirical evidence to support 
such recommendations. 

Surely the almost two decades of experi- 
ence in Connecticut with the Department of 


*Sidney Spector, “What the ‘Little Hoover’ 
Commissions Say About Personnel,” Public 
Personnel Review, July, 1951, pp. 113-120. 
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Finance and Control could have provided 
some objective evidence as to how well or 
how ill personnel administration had fared 
in a department primarily oriented to fi- 
nance. Yet the only state which seems to 
have been interested in obtaining such evi- 
dence was Kansas.” It is curious, however, 
that in this effort, administrators and re- 
search staff from Kansas, a state operating 
under a state-wide merit-system law, should 
have considered as relevant to their state the 
administrative operations prevailing in Ken- 
tucky in 1954. 

Kentucky was at that time almost wholly 
under the spoils system. Its personnel unit 
was geared primarily to obtaining “political 
clearance” and placing proteges of state pol- 
iticians. Division directors in the finance de- 
partment were then eager for well-qualified 
professional people in all divisions except 
that of personnel, and they obtained such 
persons through their own recruitment ef- 
forts. 

The orientation of the fiscal units was 
scarcely harmonious with that of the per- 
sonnel division, and a complete separation 
into two departments, one of personnel, oc- 
curred early in 1956 under Governor Chan- 
dler. This separation had the merit of not 
contaminating with pure spoils those seg- 
ments of the department of finance which 
remained professionally oriented during the 
Chandler regime. An additional fact about 
Kentucky’s integrated finance department, 
totally overlooked by the Kansas group, was 
that it had been designed over 20 years ago 
for a particular state administrator who was 
using the organizational structure for po- 
litical purposes. Kansas had indeed selected 
a strange “model,” quite unrelated to Kan- 
sas Operations. 


Too Fiscal Too Soon 


The Kansas type of recommendation 
would seem to coincide with the general ori- 
entation of the state “Little Hoover Com- 
missions.” Created for the most part as a 
result of pressures upon the legislatures by 
state chambers of commerce, orientation of 


? Peter Cummings and Milton Cummings, Jr., 
“The Transfer of the Kansas State Civil Service 
Department,” in Inter-University Case Series 
No. 31 (University, Alabama: University of 
Alabama Press, 1956), pp. 10-11. 
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the commissions was almost entirely toward 
fiscal matters. The reports are replete with 
details of how certain accounting proce- 
dures should be changed, public funds in- 
vested, auditing modernized, purchasing 
centralized and systematized, etc. 

Integration of two departments into one 
always has a superficial appeal to the person 
with an accountant’s frame of reference. 
Furthermore, it seldom bothers a fiscal ex- 
pert that functional differences may exist 
between the entities proposed for amalga- 
mation and that simply recommending such 
union may have deleterious effects upon at 
least one of them. This indifference may be 
illustrated by the attitude of an accountant 
who, in pushing for amalgamation of per- 
sonnel with fiscal functions, remarked that 
“buying personnel is basically no different 
from buying a table.” 


Integration With All Deliberate Speed 


Vermont, one of the most recent states to 
utilize a “Little Hoover Commission,” con- 
tinued the idea of integrating within a de- 
partment of administration a division of per- 
sonnel and a number of fiscal divisions. 
However, Vermont suffered from the use of 
an administrative board for direction of per- 
sonnel administration. The transfer of the 
personnel agency to division status in a 
large new professionally and management- 
oriented department of finance would ac- 
complish two purposes. It would rid the 
state of an awkward administrative arrange- 
ment and it would place the personnel 
agency under the direction of a single head 
—in this instance a division chief—reduc- 
ing the board to a quasi-judicial agency with 
appellate powers only. The board was even 
to be divested of its rule-making powers 
which were proposed for transfer to a new 
personnel rules committee of unusual com- 
position. Also, it would undoubtedly get 
tid of the personnel on the board. 


* Tbid., p. 9. 

‘The personnel rules committee was to con- 
sist of the personnel director, the president of 
the state employees’ association, one member 
each from the state house of representatives 
and the senate, and a department head. It is 
hard to conceive how legislators possessed of 
no administrative responsibility and often with- 
out any administrative experience could con- 
tribute to the making of the detailed and tech- 
nical regulations governing the state civil service. 


The entire recommendation appears to be 
an effort to get around purely local ob- 
stacles in order to “reform” the structure of 
a poorly organized agency. There would 
seem to be nothing that one could extract 
from this report in the way of general prin- 
ciples or concepts validly applicable else- 
where as there is no body of empirical evi- 
dence put forth to support the reasoning. 

This is not to criticize the report unduly 
as it may actually make eminently good 
sense in the light of Vermont’s administra- 
tive politics, but we are simply unable to say 
that it does on the basis of information fur- 
nished in the report. 

The 1950 Illinois and the 1956 and 1959 
Wisconsin reports did not recommend trans- 
fer of personnel functions into a department 
of administration, nevertheless legislation 
for such a transfer was introduced in each 
state in 1959. The Wisconsin measure which 
was passed transferred the Bureau of Per- 
sonnel that had been independent for fifty- 
four years, or since its original establish- 
ment, to a newly created department of 
administration. The Illinois bill proposing to 
transfer the Department of Personnel into a 
department of finance was defeated. 


Advocates for Independence 


A countervailing interest in the establish- 
ment or maintenance of independent state 
personnel departments has persisted as 
forcefully as the movement for transfer to a 
combined department of auxiliary services. 
The commissions of nine states took a stand 
for the separate personnel agency. These 
states were Arkansas, Connecticut, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, North Caro- 
lina, Oregon, South Dakota, and Washing- 
ton. 

This trend for separation of personnel 
units into independent departments may be 
illustrated by the Connecticut recommenda- 
tion made in 1950 for a separate central 
personnel agency headed by a commissioner 
reporting directly to the governor. The new 
department would replace a division of the 
Department of Finance and Control. 

The Connecticut report is distinguished for 
another more unusual recommendation, to 
wit, the transfer of the statutory powers 
of the personnel board to the independent 





personnel commissioner and the creation, in 
the place of the board, of a citizens’ advisory 
committee. Ultimately, Connecticut did cre- 
ate a separate personnel department, but it 
also brought into being, in 1957, a state civil 
service commission. 


Boards of Laymen 


An organizational problem of a different 
nature but one long familiar to students of 
personnel administration is that of the ad- 
ministrative board of laymen in charge of 
day-to-day management of personnel func- 
tions. This problem had long characterized 
the Colorado, New York, and Ohio civil 
service programs and was dealt with in the 
reorganization studies of those states as well 
as those of Michigan and Oregon. 

All of these states had programs that 
rested on a constitutional foundation, but 
the creation of an executive director position 
and conversion of the constitutional board 
into a rule-making and appellate body serv- 
ing part time could have been handled by 
appropriate legislation many years ago. 
However, in the case of New York, the rec- 
ommendations went further to propose that 
an executive head of personnel be appointed 
by the governor to serve a four-year term 
coinciding with that of the governor. 

Actually, the civil service commission in 
New York is bipartisan and its members are 
not required to possess any special qualifica- 
tions. Terms are for six years. The president, 
who is so designated by the governor and 
serves at the governor’s pleasure, is the stat- 
utory executive of the department, but does 
this necessarily mean that he must be in 
charge of day-to-day management? By 
merely synchronizing the personnel direc- 
tor’s term with that of the governor, the 
New York proposal would not appear in 
fact to have introduced any greater element 
of politics into the civil service system than 
already existed. 

In Ohio, a two-member bipartisan civil 
service commission of laymen had exercised 
all administrative powers for nearly five dec- 
ades. Although it received criticism, not 
only from the 1951 Committee on State 
Government, but also from the state em- 
ployees’ association, civic groups, and many 
state administrators, it was not until 1959 
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that a new law was adopted creating the po- 
sition of personnel director, to be held by a 
qualified, trained administrator, and also 
creating a three-member personnel board of 
review for appeals. 

Colorado’s reorganization report made in 
1949 recommended a change from the ad- 
ministrative board type of organization to a 
department headed by a personnel director 
and with a part-time commission serving as 
an appellate and rule-making body. The di- 
rector, however, was to be excluded from 
merit-system coverage. The Governor’s 
Committee on Administrative Reorganiza- 
tion repeated essentially the same recom- 
mendations for creation of a personnel de- 
partment, and, in addition, it pointed out 
serious weaknesses and failures under the 
civil service commission’s administration of 
the law. Finally, in 1959, the Colorado leg- 
islature created the position of personnel di- 
rector, but constitutional revision is needed 
for other significant changes. 


Much Ado About Details 


One serious defect of the “Little Hoover 
Commission” studies has been their concen- 
tration, in many instances, upon details of 
personnel administration that are essentially 
of secondary or tertiary significance. 

For the most part, these reports tended to 
stress such possibilities as the following: in- 
terdepartmental personnel councils, internal 
reorganizations of state personnel agencies, 
number of names to be certified for appoint- 
ment, continuous recruitment and examina- 
tion, simplified examination techniques, 
changes in veterans’ preference require- 
ments, relaxation in dismissal procedures, 
broadening of job descriptions, activation 
of a suggestion program, and statistical re- 
porting of state employment. 

Although state personnel administration 
could certainly benefit from some improve- 
ments in any of these subjects, the changes 
made failed to strike at the really big prob- 
lems. 


Spoils Aweigh 
To any critical student of comparative ad- 
ministration, the foregoing suggestions are 
almost ludicrous in the light of actual con- 
ditions of state administration. Despite the 
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scope of industrialization in the United 
States and many decades of use of such in- 
ventions as the typewriter, the bulldozer, 
and the Hollerith machine, the states and 
their subdivisions are today still major bas- 
tions of the spoils system. 

To western Europeans, Indians, and 
Puerto Ricans, our tolerance of spoils is 
both a source of astonishment and a point 
for criticism. Not so to the “Little Hoover 
Commissions” of Arizona, Delaware, Iowa, 
Mississippi, Nebraska, and South Carolina, 
all of which looked into ways and means of 
increasing the “economy and efficiency” of 
their state administration with never a 
tremor over the indigenous spoils systems of 
their commonwealths. The vapidity of their 
comments on personnel administration were 
well illustrated by references to the need for 
job classification, a tool which they appar- 
ently totally failed to realize lends itself ad- 
mirably to manipulation by spoilsmen and is 
of little practical value without a genuine 
state-wide merit system. 

On the other hand, the “Little Hoover 
Commissions” of Arkansas and Nevada re- 
ally did their homework and looked assidu- 
ously at personnel practices of their states; 
they did not like what they saw and recom- 
mended enactment of broad merit-system 
legislation. In Nevada this recommendation 
culminated in successful adoption of a state 
merit-system law. 

In many of the states with “Little Hoover 
Commissions,” merit-system legislation had 
been long on the statute books and the more 
egregious forms of spoils eliminated. How- 
ever, the quality of the state service re- 
mained mediocre in most departments be- 
cause personnel administrators or line 
administrators had failed to take any posi- 
tive, aggressive action to build up the pres- 
tige of working for the state by seeking its 
best talent for the service. 


College Campuses By-Passed 

Just as amazing was the failure of those 
bodies which included businessmen in many 
instances to stress the need for state gov- 
ernment to recruit actively and positively 
among college seniors within the state. This 
neglect of state universities—financed by 
state taxes—for dynamic, regular, system- 


atic recruitment is a general besetting sin of 
the majority of state personnel agencies and 
line departments. 

Yet the businessmen sitting as members 
of “Little Hoover Commissions” represented 
a number of national business firms which 
compete actively and avidly with each 
other every year on college and university 
campuses for graduating seniors in order to 
get a steady flow of intelligent youth as “or- 
ganization men.” 


Training Needs Not Met 


A third major unsolved personnel prob- 
lem at the state level, employee training— 
particularly management training—was men- 
tioned in only one report (Colorado’s 1954- 
55 report). It is true that certain depart- 
ments of state government, such as those 
of health, welfare, mental health, and state 
police, are accustomed to using federal 
funds or federal facilities for educational 
leave, institutes, “short courses,” and other 
forms of in-service training. Also, a few 
states have instituted internship programs 
for college recruits. But most state depart- 
ments are not “training minded” if they 
have not been recipients of federal funds, 
for few state personnel agencies have pro- 
moted training to the extent it is actually 
needed. Consequently, little is conceived of 
as necessary to stimulate the minds of state 
employees, and the dreary waste of em- 
ployee potentialities goes on year after year. 

The “Little Hoover Commissions” should 
have been looking at the major types of train- 
ing and categories of workers for whom 
training programs were designed in order to 
identify gaps and failures in meeting train- 
ing needs. They then should have painted in 
bold strokes the broad outlines of what 
might be done to improve employee per- 
formance. 

Many of these reports paid lip service to 
the notion of stimulating better performance 
in the public service and to easing the dis- 
missal of incompetents or “drones.” How- 
ever, the stimulation of better performance 
generally comes, not as a result of negative 
measures, but from positive planned efforts 
to develop skills relevant either to a specific 
job or to a broad range of duties and respon- 
sibilities. 





Normally, recognized professions provide 
some kind of “inner” drive connected with 
pride or professional performance as a 
strong motivating force for superior per- 
formance. For managerial work, which does 
not fall into an established profession as 
such, the challenge of organizing and get- 
ting into operation a new program or a 
much-expanded program is usually an in- 
comparable stimulus to superior accomplish- 
ment. 

But how will the technicians and the pro- 
fessionals perform if they are not exposed at 
fairly frequent intervals to the newest tech- 
niques and findings of their specialized fields 
and are not systematically encouraged to 
keep up with the literature of their fields and 
to participate in their occupational and pro- 
fessional societies? How will the manager 
respond to the challenge of a new program 
if his talents in problem-solving have not 
been systematically developed by supervi- 
sors or by planned transfers and promotions 
that will broaden the bases of his experi- 
ence? 

The challenges presented to state govern- 
ment by technological and scientific revclu- 
tion were not alluded to, much less dis- 
cussed, in these reports as to what they 
imply for upgrading employee performance. 
Yet, in a few reports, there were generalized 
proposals for instituting employee training 
programs in spoils systems. 

Actually, nothing could be more wasteful 
of tax resources than the spending of time, 
money, and energy in training employees 
who will be dismissed as soon as a rival fac- 
tion or party comes into office in the state. 
Employees themselves respond only half- 
heartedly to training that they know will 
have far less bearing than will political in- 
fluence, or they cold-bloodedly leave state 
service immediately upon completion of 
training to take a position with more job 
security and, therefore, more chance for ad- 
vancement. 


Businessmen’s Performance Less Than 
Perfect 
Here, again, we are struck by the anom- 
alous fact that many members of the “Lit- 
tle Hoover Commissions” were businessmen 
from large corporations quite accustomed 
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to spending large sums on a dazzling variety 
of training courses, materials, and trainers 
for their own companies. 

These training efforts in American indus- 
try did not start yesterday. They have been 
growing for many years, even decades, until 
by the time the “Little Hoover Commis- 
sions” were deliberating they had reached 
a true flowering. But the flowering might 
have been on the planet Mars so far was it 
removed from application to state govern- 
ment by the commission members. 

One can only speculate on the reasons for 
the behavior of businessmen on these com- 
missions. Either they were unwilling to share 
their methods with government or they were 
unable to see management problems in a 
broad context, thus assuming the nonappli- 
cability to the public service of all the busi- 
ness methods and techniques in which they 
had been trained. Or, they may have been 
indifferent toward the work of the commis- 
sions. 

Leadership of the commissions seems to 
have been left to politicians from the legis- 
lative or executive branches—administrators 
who could offer little leadership to such 
study groups—well-meaning citizen organi- 
zations with limited practical knowledge of 
public administration as such, and finally, 
the staff of the commission. If the latter was 
not well chosen, the commission was, indeed, 
doomed. 


Reports Not Found on Best-Seller Lists 


The thoughtful student of public person- 
nel administration whose knowledge of the 
functioning of state and local government is 
above the textbook level will be disap- 
pointed in reading the “Little Hoover Com- 
mission” reports. But he will find a correla- 
tion between the general mediocrity of these 
reports on personnel administration and 
their impact on state government. 

As mentioned earlier, only Nevada’s re- 
port recommending adoption of a service- 
wide merit system resulted in state legisla- 
tion. Four other states in the years since the 
first of the “Little Hoover Commission” re- 
ports were issued have established broad 
merit systems. Three states—Louisiana, 
Kentucky, and Oklahoma—hew close to the 
Model State Civil Service Law in their stat- 
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utes. In none of these states, or the fourth— 
Florida—was there a “Little Hoover Com- 
mission” study. Instead, there was either a 
strong citizen movement, as in Louisiana, or 
strong gubernatorial leadership for merit- 
system legislation, as in the other three 
states. 

Without either an organized citizen move- 
ment or a chief executive firmly pledged to 
obtain enactment of commission recommen- 
dations, there was apparently little interest 
in these reports in the state legislatures. In- 
deed, the “Little Hoover Commission” re- 
ports received proportionately far less pub- 
licity and met far less response in the states 
than had the first Hoover Commission re- 
ports at the national level. But one wonders 
in reading them whether this was due to 
citizen apathy toward state government or 
toward the rather uninspired level of these 
studies. 

In contrast, one of the most sweeping 
state reorganization statutes ever adopted 
was enacted under the current Combs ad- 
ministration in Kentucky in 1960 without 
benefit of any prior commission study.5 It is 
indeed doubtful that a study commission 
would have been so bold and comprehensive 
in its recommendations for delegating to the 
governor a wide and permanent power to 
reorganize statutory agencies. 


Political Motives a Factor? 


For those who are seeking manifestations 
of politics or political maneuvering in the 
narrowest sense, there may be good reason 
to believe that the “Little Hoover Commis- 
sions” were not expected to accomplish 
much. Is it too far-fetched to believe that 
many of them may have been created by leg- 
islatures or governors eager to make another 
party or faction look poor in performance 
or simply to defer to another day, prefer- 
ably another administration, the nagging 
questions that kept recurring in citizen 
group demands? 

After all, the two federal Hoover Com- 
missions had strong political overtones, both 
in their creation and—the second particu- 


larly—in final conclusions. Edwin D. Dale, 


® House Bill No. 439, 1960 Reg. Sess., Ken- 
tucky General Assembly, enacted March 17, 
1960. 


Jr., has said of the second that it “was not 
primarily a search for efficiency but a free 
pot shot at existing federal programs dis- 
liked by extreme conservatives who did not 
hold public office.’® 

Is there any reason to believe that state 
governments behave any differently with re- 
spect to the creation of reorganization study 
commissions? Only the most naive of our 
citizens would insist that a reorganization of 
governmental functions at any level in- 
volved no significant and highly controver- 
sial political decisions. Therefore, it might 
have been expected that the results of the 
“Little Hoover Commission” reports would 
be a nullity in those states where the moti- 
vation for creation of the commissions was 
strongly political in the narrowest sense of 
that term. 


Impact of Able Administrators 


Finally, those interested in politics in its 
broadest sense can see in state government, 
if they but choose to study it, the impact 
that administrators of superior intellect, 
training, and dedication to the public wel- 
fare may make on public policy. Most states 
are not so large and complex in their organi- 
zation that it is an overwhelming task for an 
administrator to change the level of em- 
ployee morale and the orientation of his 
agency if he wishes earnestly enough to do 
these things. 

Indeed, in almost every state, no matter 
how poor the general quality of administra- 
tion, able administrators will rise from time 
to time in first one department and then 
another and will win the confidence of legis- 
lators, press, and public to the extent that 
they can obtain new programs, new organi- 
zation, and additional powers to meet their 
problems more effectively. But, as most pro- 
fessors of political science know, such per- 
sons seldom go directly from the college 
campus into state government as young re- 
cruits because state administrators seldom 
seek superior quality. Rather, mediocre 
agency heads prefer a quality of recruit not. 
above their own intellectual and achieve- 
ment level. 


* Edwin D. Dale, Jr., Conservatives in Power 
om York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1960), 
p. 176. 





As Parkinson would say, the “injelitance”? 
of a great many second-rate state adminis- 
trators, who have frequently merely drifted 
into responsible administrative posts, guar- 
antees the perpetuation of mediocrity in 
state government administration in the great 
majority of our states. There is nothing like 
a second-rater to insure ultimately third- or 
fourth-rate performance! 

Getting able political leaders elected to 
state office is one part of the prescription 
for improving state government, particularly 
if those leaders have a low tolerance level 
for administrative incompetence. Developing 
real drive and momentum to enlist the in- 
terest of first-rate college seniors in careers 
in state government is another part of the 
prescription. 

True, first-rate recruits will soon be dis- 
couraged by direction from third- or fourth- 
rate supervisors. But still, there have been 
strong governors who wanted first-rate talent 
recruited from the colleges and who could 
inspire enough of these young people to re- 
main sufficiently long in state government 


"Combination of incompetence and_jeal- 
ousy. The name of the disease, according to 
Parkinson, is “injelititis.” 
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and get promoted high enough to have real 
impact on administrative programs, proce- 
dures, organization, and leadership. 
Unfortunately, the impact of both strong 
gubernatorial leadership and the recruitment 
of really bright youngsters exposed to some 
training in public administration on the uni- 
versity campus were blandly ignored or 
skipped over all too superficially by the 
many “Little Hoover Commission” reports. 


Final Score: Nothing to Nothing 


These reports, therefore, would seem to 
deserve criticism for having failed to focus 
attention in the states on personnel problems 
of major significance to the health and fu- 
ture success of state government. 

The “Little Hoover Commissions” scarcely 
helped move state personnel management 
forward significantly in the decade of the 
fifties. Such gains as were scored in the 
states came primarily from other sources 
and inspirations. Possibly that is as it should 
be as some of these sources and inspirations 
have a continuing quality found wanting in 
the “one-shot” approach of the “Little 
Hoover Commissions.” 


One of Man’s Better Achievements .. . 


Government is the greatest collective effort in which man has engaged, 
and it is one of the principal institutional expressions of his civilization; its 
administration is the severest test of his capacity for social development. To 
be understood adequately, the administration of government must be viewed 
in relation to its role in the evolution of human society. Without apprecia- 
tion of this larger relationship, it is difficult to understand the full significance 
of administration in the day-to-day affairs that are the life stream of gov- 
ernment.—From an article by Lynton K. Caldwell in The Indian Journal of 
Public Administration, July-September, 1959. 
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The Personnel Side of Automatic Data Processing 


“ADP” is more than electronic hardware. It in- 
volves important personnel decisions in many di- 
rections. 





“JURORS CHOSEN ELECTRONICALLY,” eX- 
claimed the headline of a routine news item 
recently appearing in a Washington, D. C., 
newspaper. A Manhattan importer had be- 
come the first electronically chosen grand 
juror in New York County. Along with 
1300 other jurors, an impartial electronic 
computer selected his name from a file of 
scrambled name cards. 

Automatic data processing (ADP) sys- 
tems lend themselves to diverse applications 
at all levels of government. The U. S. Bureau 
of the Census recently completed its ten-year 
census in record time through the use of 
computers. In Pennsylvania, Olmsted Air 
Force Base spends two million dollars a year 
to rent data processing “hardware” for ex- 
pediting shipments of Air Materiel Com- 
mand supplies to points all over the world. 

Moving more and more into ADP, Iowa 
and Massachusetts process their unemploy- 
ment compensation claims on medium-size 
computers, while Michigan and New York 
are making similar overtures in this same 
direction. Pennsylvania uses a large-scale 
computer to calculate most of its state pay- 
rolls and Korean veterans bonus checks. 
Puerto Rico utilizes computer time for de- 
termining costs on roadbuilding projects; the 
Port of New York Authority applies ac- 
counting, statistics, operations research, and 
engineering jobs to its computer; New York 
City displays the largest municipal data proc- 
essing center in the nation; Baltimore used 
computers in its voter registration, and St. 
Louis in its processing of personal property 
tax billing, water billing, and appropriations 
accounting. Even smaller cities such as 
Glendale, California (job cost reports), 
Portland, Maine (parking surveys), and 
Wichita, Kansas (police data), are expedit- 
ing paperwork by the use of computers 
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either in their own ADP shops or in service 
bureaus. 


Definition and Scope 


ADP strikes at the very heart of the or- 
ganization. It deals in total systems which 
permeate the entire structure. Hierarchy, or- 
ganizational lines, duties an:’ responsibilities 
—all are affected by the s« e and breadth 
of this new management t 

Defined in precise term: automatic data 
processing” draws upon all types of- high- 
speed electronic data processing (EDP) and 
electronic accounting machines (EAM) for 
integrated or organized support of a func- 
tion or system. The term “ADP” might well 
designate a machine complex with locations 
at several sites. EDP, a less inclusive term 
than ADP, refers to an electronic digital 
computer and the components necessary to 
perform a complete data processing func- 
tion. EAM equipment primarily creates 
punched cards or is primarily activated by 
them to create additional punch card records 
and/or finished reports to augment the proc- 
essing capability of EDP. 


ADP Center Operation 


Inside an ADP center there exists a dif- 
ferent world sealed within an air-condi- 
tioned, dust-free, timeless capsule. If there 
were not cooling and filtering devices, heat 
from the vacuum tubes would cause the 
computers to malfunction while excess dust 
could affect the accuracy of magnetic tape 
data readings. Uniform room temperature 
and filtered air are “musts” for most com- 
puter installations. 

Whirling tapes and huge stacks of punch- 
cards feed the hungry appetites of the elec- 
tronic brains. Nearby, other machines print 
out long trails of paper listings. Hundreds 





of multi-colored lights flit across the face 
of the master console in an electronic twin- 
kle, while still more thousands glow brightly 
in the labyrinth of tubes packed into the 
arithmetic and logical unit of the system— 
the central processing unit (CPU). 

There are input machines that feed mag- 
netic or paper tape or punched cards into 
the CPU, which in turn digests the input 
data, modifies or destroys it, or breeds en- 
tirely new data. Output data spews forth as 
characters on magnetic tape, holes in punch- 
cards or paper tape, or figures on paper 
listings or “printouts.” 

Three specialists tell the machine what to 
do. The systems analyst begins the cycle 
by determining exactly what problem is to 
be solved. Through fact-finding he then de- 
cides whether it can be handled economi- 
cally and efficiently by a computer. If so, 
he “flowcharts” a general systems approach 
to the program. 

Next, programmers work out the logical 
mechanical sequences of the problem in the 
quiet concentration of their offices. They 
instruct the system how to make compari- 
sons, decide, compute, and repeat the same 
operations many times with different data. 

Then the program goes “on the air.” A 
computer operator sits at the console not far 
from the CPU where the arithmetic and 
logical units, activated by electronic im- 
pulses, perform their computations. He care- 
fully monitors all operations of the EDP 
system. Like a freight dispatcher in a busy 
railroad yard, he routes data down various 
electronic tracks to the CPU for processing 
and switching to other destinations. 


Purpose of ADP 


ADP musters full strength and purpose 
from its electronic computer. Because of 
its self-sequencing facility, lightning speed, 
ability to perform routine instructions, capa- 
bility of receiving and sending information 
to and from a variety of locations that utilize 
many diverse media and formats, power to 
select and retrieve stored data at high speed, 
and all-purpose adaptability, an electronic 
computer provides many important aids to 
administrators. The gains in improved and 
responsive management systems can more 
than offset high dollar expenses required to 
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finance feasibility and applications studies, 
installation costs, and rental charges in- 
curred in setting up and operating an ADP 
complex. 


Organizing for ADP 


Sometimes by design, but more often by 
chance, ADP has found itself in various 
locations within the organizational structure. 
Often it is under a comptroller, usually urg- 
ing payroll as a basic application since it is 
most likely to gain top management approval 
for justifying increased “hardware” costs. 

Some department heads look upon ADP 
as a service to be utilized by all departments 
and have chosen not to have it placed under 
the control of a comptroller. Pennsylvania 
made a strong start toward computer cen- 
tralization by locating its central data proc- 
essing in the Department of Property and 
Supplies, a service organization. However, 
responsibility for systems design was given 
to the Bureau of Program and Management 
in the Office of Administration. Program- 
ming and operating the large-scale computer 
remains in the central data processing unit. 

Dr. Lowell H. Hattery, of the American 
University, calls for bolder steps in organ- 
izing for ADP. He suggests a department of 
information, reporting directly to the head 
of the organization. Units would include 
data processing, statistical analysis, physical 
communications, visual aids, and adminis- 
trative reports. 


Any automatic data processing equipment, 
as well as traditional equipment, should be 
under the supervision of this unit... . It 
would include the physical equipment of 
data processing: mechanical and electrical 
computation equipment, punched card equip- 
ment and electronic equipment with its pe- 
ripheral gear. 

Systems and procedures analysis would 
be assigned to this unit . . . to analyze in- 
formation flow and requirements. . . . They 
should be experienced in human relations 
so that they understand the problems of sys- 
tems change and means of effecting change.’ 


Before actual organizing takes place, per- 
sonnel leaders should advise management to 
issue a statement of policy on what happens 


*Lowell H. Hattery, Executive Control & 
Data Processing (Washington, D. C.: Anderson 
Kramer Associates, 1959), pp. 19-23. 
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to employees after ADP installation. If this 
is not done, uncertainty over possible pay 
loss or job displacement can hurt and hob- 
ble ADP progress. 

Richard F. Barry, personnel assistant for 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
urges that before installation all employees 
be assured that: (1) no employee will be 
dismissed from service; (2) no employee 
will be assigned to a position below his pres- 
ent position classification, and no downward 
salary adjustments will be made; and (3) 
whenever possible, an employee’s job pref- 
erences will be given every consideration.” 


ADP as a Profession 


Inherent in ADP is the capacity to create 
new professions and specialties as well as to 
significantly modify the old ones. The U. S. 
Department of Labor, in its Occupations 
in Electronic Data-Processing Systems, de- 
scribes thirteen ADP positions. Some of the 
titles included are coding clerk, console op- 
erator, programmer, systems analyst, and 
tape librarian. 

A recent survey conducted by Manage- 
ment and Business Automation magazine 
among 489 organizations, including the gov- 
ernments of the states of Illinois and Min- 
nesota and the cities of Detroit, Milwaukee, 
and Philadelphia, identifies 35 common 
ADP jobs. One remarkable development re- 
vealed by the survey is the definite trend 
toward recognizing certain ADP jobs as pro- 
fessional. A majority of the firms desire 
college training as a minimum requirement 
for positions in the control and program- 
ming classifications. Fourteen want graduate 
training for top computer positions. 


New Position Classification 
Requirements 
The U. S. Civil Service Commission, in 
its digital computer systems position classifi- 
cation series, lists five ADP positions: digi- 
tal computer systems administrator, pro- 
grammer, equipment operator, analyst, and 
peripheral computer equipment operator. 


* Richard F. Barry, “Placement and Retrain- 
ing of Displaced Personnel—Problems or Op- 
portunity,” Proceedings of the 1957 Annual 
Conference of Life Office Management Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., 1957, p. 160. 


The last-named now includes mostly electric 
accounting machine people, but the day is 
rapidly approaching when personnel operat- 
ing automatic magnetic or photoelectric 
character-sensing devices may fall into this 
classification. 

Many organizations do not favor such 
rigid classification of ADP jobs. A U. S. 
Bureau of the Budget survey discusses at 
length the problem of fixing specialized re- 
sponsibilities in this crescent and fluid field. 
It points out, for instance, that present job 
engineering does not satisfactorily draw the 
line between programmer and operator or, 
even more controversial, between program- 
mer and analyst. There are, of course, many 
other overlapping combinations in both gov- 
ernment and business that defy exact classi- 
fication. However, the personnel administra- 
tor should be aware that: 


It is the cross-over in working practice not 
the cross training which created the prob- 
lem. Unquestionably each occupational spe- 
cialist needs to know something of the 
others’ work but, if possible, distinction in 
day-to-day operation should be preserved.* 


There are several different approaches to 
classifying ADP functions. One specific ex- 
ample is the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania which employs programmer-analysts 
in its data processing center, emphasizing 
more the programming end of the job. 
Robert O. Keim, chief of the center, looks 
to the day when he’ll have a large enough 
staff to have “computer design engineers” 
who will be specialists devoted to defining 
exceptionally tough programs.* 

Harvey Sherman, of the Port of New 
York Authority, says it is “best to use gen- 
eralists” for all ADP jobs whether it be 
coding, systems, or programming.® 

Olmsted Air Force Base, Middletown, 


Pennsylvania, requires its programmers not 


* Report of Survey of Personnel Problems of 
the United States Government in the Adoption 
and Use of Automatic Data Processing Sys- 
tems. Prepared on behalf of the U. S. Bureau 
of the Budget by Lester B. Knight & Associates, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1959, p. 50. 

‘Interview with Robert O. Keim, Director, 
Bureau of Central Data Processing, Common- 
wealth of Pennsylvania. May 25, 1960. 

5Interview with Harvey Sherman, Director, 
Organization and Management, Port of New 
York Authority. May 12, 1960. 





only to be machine-oriented but also to 
know several computer systems. Analysts in 
turn operate “across the board” in their 
total systems advance to problem analysis. 
But in the final consideration, each job 
should be classified in terms of its own en- 
vironment. 


Who Can Do the Job? 

When an organization decides to select 
a staff for a new ADP installation, it often 
finds itself in a quandary. Should recruits 
be picked from inside or from outside of 
the organization? 

If the selections are made from within, 
there is the advantage of being able to 
choose employees whose abilities are pretty 
well known and who need little or no or- 
ientation in subject matter. It may do a lot 
for the morale of the organization. On the 
other hand, recruiting from outside can 
bring in fresh viewpoints and innovations 
from new people with new ideas. 

Joseph W. Hawthorne of the City of Los 
Angeles, writes: 

. it is easier to recruit persons with a 
knowledge of City organization and process- 
ing and to train them in the field of data 
processing, than to bring someone com- 
pletely new into the City and train him in 
City procedures.® 


The Commonwealth of Puerto Rico in its 
feasibility study, which led to a large-scale 
computer, drew candidates from either area, 
but stressed that: 


In a project of the vast advances of the 
kind, it is essential that a careful selection 
of personnel be made. . . . Apart from im- 
agination and intelligence, technical knowl- 
edge and experience, a lively interest is 
required in the project. . . . The employ- 
ees who participate in these must be spe- 
cialists: in systems and procedures, in the 
operation of tabular or electronic machines, 
or both.” 


Regardless of where a candidate origi- 
nates, he must be evaluated to determine if 
he can possibly do the job. Reliable and 
valid tests are available for sizing up oper- 


* Letter to the author from Joseph W. Haw- 
thorne, General Manager, City of Los Angeles, 
California. May 11, 1960. 

"Informe Con Relacion Al Proyecto Sobre 
Maquina Electronicas (San Juan, P. R.: De- 
partment of the Treasury, 1957), p. 26 (trans- 
lated by M. F. Ronayne). 
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ators and programmers. Good ones for sys- 
tems analysts are still wanting. Although re- 
ferring only to one kind of ADP job, this 
description from London of what a person- 
nel man should look for in a programmer 
contains several points applicable to all 
ADP positions: 

What are the qualities required in a pro- 
grammer? Apart from the more obvious re- 
quirements of intelligence and alert mind 
perhaps the most important attribute is 
tenacity; the mental resilience to return to 
the attack after repeated buffetings from an 
impassive machine which rejects a week’s 
work in a few milliseconds. A high stand- 
ard of mathematics is certainly not required 
for such applications as payroll but a log- 
ical mind and a capacity for sustained con- 
centration are essential in any application.* 


How About Job Displacement? 


G. H. S. Jordan, writing in the O & M 
Bulletin of February, 1959, records, “Any 
advance in mechanisation raises the spectre 
of redundancy.” Whether the fear is shadow 
or substance, the subject has been contro- 
versial. 

Some experts feel ADP on a short-run 
basis will not displace people because a 
shortage of workers plus a rising tide of 
paperwork in the next few years will create 
a need for more employees. Retraining of 
present employees and normal turnover fur- 
ther reduce the chances of job displacement. 
Long-run difficulties may be resolved by 
shorter workdays and expanding technol- 
Ogies. 

Epitomizing the optimistic viewpoint of 
many management people, Malcom P. Fer- 
guson, president of Bendix Aviation, notes: 

The chief impact of automation will be to 

permit continuation of the tremendous im- 

provement in our standard of living that has 


occurred in the first two centuries of ma- 
chine production.* 


Getting People Educated 


Almost all computer manufacturers back 
up their machines with operator and pro- 
grammer education. Most organizations 
specify this training need when asking man- 


*J. L. Howells, “Programming for LEAPS,” 
O & M Bulletin, October, 1959, p. 211. 

°Malcom P. Ferguson, “Automation: Fewer 
People Equal More Jobs,” Manage, April, 
1958, p. 49. 
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ufacturers for bids on ADP systems. Few 
computer firms, however, supply training for 
systems analysts. The Bureau of the Budget 
study previously mentioned states that “The 
gravest training problem of all is with re- 
spect to training systems analysts.” 
Fortunately, since this report was re- 
leased, more courses have become available 
for analysts. For federal employees, the 
Ordnance Management Engineering Train- 
ing Agency sponsors a good one for ADP 
analysts at Rock Island, Illinois, while the 
Air Force has comprehensive systems train- 
ing at Sheppard Air Force Base in Texas. 
John Diebold and Associates, through its 
Management Sciences Institute, and the 
American Management Association both of- 
fer good systems analyst courses. Rapidly 
moving into this void is the Systems and 
Procedures Association which supplies cor- 
respondence courses on all phases of ADP. 
Quite recently IBM opened its Systems Re- 
search Institute near the United Nations. 
Providing graduate-level computer courses 
in residence, it enrolls only company per- 
sonnel, but may accept outsiders later on. 
In many of these organizations, people 
who have received training often return to 
teach homespun courses for analysts. Such 
courses should include terminology and no- 
menclature, principles of stored program 


computing, programming and coding prac- 


tices, and characteristics of systems analysis 
and design. 


New Approaches to Human Relations 
Five causes that might be cited for per- 
sonnel resistance to ADP are inertia, king- 
dom building, loss of use of skills, fear of 
losing jobs, and unwillingness to learn new 
jobs. Each of these obstacles can be elim- 
inated by a good human relations program 
based on education. The Navy, wise to the 
requirements for successful ADP, states: 
The attitude of all personnel in an organiza- 
tion is a vital factor in the chances for suc- 
cess of ADP. Their full cooperation is es- 
sential. This cooperation will be gained only 
if uncertainty and fear are kept at a mini- 
mum. Since most fear and uncertainty stem 
from a lack of knowledge about ADP, edu- 
cation is the solution.” 


” Data Processing in Navy Management In- 
formation Systems (Washington, D. C.: Depart- 
ment of the Navy, April, 1959), p. II-7. 
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One of the best top-management-sup- 
ported programs in government is the Veter- 
ans Administration. Its Administrator, Sum- 
ner Whittier, works closely with personnel 
and management people to back up an ef- 
fective program. His theme that “we want 
all our people to be kept informed about 
personnel and other developments in our 
installation of ADP” should be the credo of 
all organizations wanting to effect good hu- 
man relations. His replies to employee ques- 
tions appear in A Chat With the Admin- 
istrator About ADP and YOU, a model 
pamphlet worthy of copy elsewhere. 


Continuous Evaluation 


It is axiomatic to systems analysis that the 
best system today is antiquated tomorrow. 
This thought applies equally to ADP sys- 
tems. The most modern electronic data 
processing complex should be re-evaluated 
in two or three years to measure its relation- 
ship to administrative and technological 
changes made during this period. 

Pennsylvania’s state government recently 
instituted a unique method of taking an- 
other look at its bureau of central data proc- 
essing. A technical advisory committee on 
data processing evaluation has been estab- 
lished. Each committee representative comes 
from an organization which has ADP. Mem- 
bers hail from federal installations, steel 
companies, airlines, insurance firms, and 
universities—all brought together to “size 
up” the present installation, and advise on 
the “where-do-we-go-from-here?” aspect of 
Pennsylvania’s ADP. They consider such 
questions as whether the state should (1) 
regroup and reconsider centralization, (2) 
hold the line, (3) decentralize the computer 
center now, (4) expand the computer serv- 
ice center, or (5) set up a full-time service 
center. 


Above All, Get Top Management Support! 

A superficial plan for a computer applica- 
tion can be fatal! “ADP fallout” cripples an 
organization. Like its atomic counterpart, 
electronic data processing must be mon- 
itored not only for its effect on its immediate 
environment, but for its influence on other 
areas. ADP pervades total systems. Un- 


controlled atomic clouds can mushroom 
dangerously, spreading radiation particles 
everywhere. Likewise, mismanaged ADP 
can scatter deadly seeds of fear, jealousy, 
greed, despair, and ignorance throughout an 
organization. These destroy employee mo- 
rale and ultimately the efficiency, and pos- 
sibly even the heartbeat, of the organization 
itself. 

Ironically, organizations suffer less from 
technical problems than from those involv- 
ing people. John Diebold identifies the prob- 
lems as those “of method, organization, and 
attitude, and they require managerial imag- 
ination, skill, and experience rather than 
technical proficiency to solve. Automation 
simply is one of the critical areas where 
management must manage.”!1 


"John Diebold, Automation: Its Impact on 
Business and Labor (Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Planning Association, May, 1959), p. 27. 
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Management and personnel can overcome 
these human problems by consulting with 
each other often in order to reach a com- 
mon understanding of the personnel prob- 
lems growing out of ADP and to provide for 
timely and effective action. 

Continuous exposure to briefings on the 
need for properly organizing, preparing per- 
sonnel at all levels, determining new jobs, 
and providing for employee technological 
obsolescence, as well as the multitude of 
other problems raised by the impact of 
ADP, will help top management to focus its 
attention on ensuring that the transition to 
the new modern system runs as smoothly as 
possible. This means top management sup- 
port, aided and abetted by personnel people. 

“Educate the powers that be!” emphasizes 
Robert Keim, veteran Pennsylvania state 
ADP administrator. Otherwise, an organ- 
ization’s chance for successful ADP instal- 
lation are mighty slim! 





HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE 








Paul P. Van Riper, Cornell University. The first history of the civil service of the federal govern- 
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the problems of the civil service at the end of World War II and in the Eisenhower administration. 
Belongs in the professional library of every personnelist. 588 pp. $7.50* 


LEADERSHIP IN ADMINISTRATION: A Sociological Interpretation 


Philip Selznick, University of California, Berkeley. “. .. happily devoid of a single word of 
jargon and deals in stimulating fashion with a subject that has been neglected in the current 
literature of organizational theory . . . the Selznick volume deserves special recognition for its 
readability and for its suggestive, stimulating ideas.’—Marver Bernstein, Princeton University, 
American Political Science Review, March 1959. 162 pp. $4.00* 


GROUP DYNAMICS: Research and Theory 


Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Zander, University of Michigan, Editors. A practical guide 
for people who work with groups—administrators, personnel officers, chairmen, social workers, 
individual psychologists, and others. Second Edition, 832 pp. $7.25* 
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Employee Selection: 
Where Are We Today? 


Ollie A. Jensen 





The author identifies several roadblocks standing 
in the way of more effective employee selection. 





IT IS BEYOND my limited powers to offer 
any suggestions on the question ‘What 
should be new in employee selection?” My 
sixth sense is afflicted with myopia. 

On the other hand, my hindsight is 20-20. 
It is clear to me what we should have been 
doing in employee selection—what currently 
should be “Standard Operating Procedure” 
but isn’t. For instance, it seems to me that 
each central personnel agency should have 
been capitalizing on the rising professional- 
ism of top management in the line depart- 
ments it serves. It seems to me also that 
each of these agencies should have reduced 
by one-half or three-fourths the number of 
separate situations in which tests must be 
given. 


Who’s On First? 


Since the beginnings of civil service, ap- 
pointing authorities consistently have tried 
to circumvent eligible lists. This pressure 
continues relatively undiminished. In most 
instances, however, the reasons for this ac- 
tivity have changed. 

Today, the typical department head is less 
concerned with nepotism and political spoils 
and is more concerned with the effectiveness 
and efficiency of his department. His at- 
tempts to circumvent lists most often stem 
from his belief that he can do or has done a 
better job of selection than the central per- 
sonnel agency. He wishes wholeheartedly 
that the personnel agency would do a better 
selection job so that he would not have to 
double-deal. 


This article was adapted from remarks de- 
livered by the author speaking as a participant 
member of the panel on “Employee Selection 
—What Should Be New?” at the 29th Western 
Regional Conference of the Public Personnel 
Association, June 22-24, 1960, Los Angeles, 
California. 


Any discussion of whether, in a given in- 
stance, the appointing authority or the cen- 
tral personnel agency did or could do the 
better job of selection is as meaningless as 
it is moot. The real point is that the central 
personnel agency is caught in a vicious cir- 
cle. Except for infrequent special occasions, 
it is in no position to give the needed level 
of service. 


Dilemma-Go-Round 


As long as the central personnel agency is 
saddled with an inflexible “rule of three” 
or worse, with preferential treatment for 
veterans, and with the task of grinding 
out examinations for each class in an overly 
refined classification plan, it will be in no 
position to increase substantially the level of 
service in employee selection. 

As long as a department head is limited 
in his choice for filling a given job to one of 
the top three on an eligible list for a class of 
positions, he will push for more and more 
narrow classes—and the central personnel 
agency will, on occasion, continue to yield 
to this pressure. As it is, agencies which do 
their own test construction have an over- 
powering test production load and all agen- 
cies (regardless of whether they compile 
their own tests or have them compiled by 
others) are putting these instruments to uses 
which are far beyond their limited powers 
of resolution. 

As long as eligible lists contain a mixture 
of veterans and non-veterans and the vet- 
erans receive preferential treatment, regard- 
less of how distant their military service, the 
ranking of individuals on these lists will be 
next to meaningless. 

As long as a central personnel agency 
continues to accept these traditional limita- 
tions it will be confronted with an unending, 











ever-increasing task of compiling and ad- 
ministering examinations and of coping with 
an open “Pandora’s Box” of picayune clas- 
sification and pay transaction problems. In 
this situation, as the work-load pressure con- 
tinually builds, the central personnel agency 
reaches a point where it can make only 
token investigations of facts. Examination 
and classification work become mechanical 
and superficial. As a result, both service and 
control functions are abdicated. 


Recipe for Relief—Mix With Care 


What is the remedy for this vicious circle? 
The “Bromo” for this headache is not only 
difficult to compound, but the formula 
which gives effective relief differs from ju- 
risdiction to jurisdiction because agencies 
have different bases of authority, organiza- 
tional settings, administrative climates, and 
sets of traditions. However, the active in- 
gredients remain the same: (1) modification 
of “rule of three”; (2) modification of vet- 
erans’ preference; and (3) broader, deeper 
classes. 

I am as painfully aware as anyone of how 
difficult it will be for many agencies to 
achieve these goals. I also realize that there 
are some who question the desirability of 
one or more of them. Each is hoary with 
debate—fruitless debate; fruitless because in 
all discussions they have been treated as in- 
dependent entities, which they are not. 

Broad classes without modification of the 
“rule of three” are disastrous. The broader 
the class, the less likely it is that the sum 
of the part scores on a selection battery will 
meaningfully rank individuals. Veterans’ 
credit makes the resulting list even more 
meaningless. Elimination of the “rule of 
three” without modification of veterans’ 
preference could create a two-headed mon- 
ster, a preferred list of veterans with a sup- 
plementary regular list. Elimination of “rule 
of three” and veterans’ preference without 
a broadening and a deepening of the present 
narrow classes is similar to using a 300- 
horsepower Detroit Land Cruiser for down- 
town stop-and-go errand runs. 


Behind the Utopian Curtain 


Let us take a peek at utopia. Suppose that 
veterans did not receive preferential treat- 
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ment, that a complete list could be certified, 
and that order of eligibility was not neces- 
sarily directly related to the weighted sum 
of the scores on the separate parts of an ex- 
amination. Under these conditions, what are 
the key factors determining the breadth and 
depth of a class? 

The major consideration is still differences 
in level and kind, but here the differences 
are significant and meaningful. They are not 
differences which are hedged by depart- 
mental lines—minor differences in organiza- 
tional structure, etc. With extended pay 
ranges and alternate hiring standards, grades 
within a class or similar devices, classes can 
be set at the optimum size for meeting 
both initial recruitment and promotional 
needs. 

Instead of having a class of “Office Idler,” 
another of “Field Idler,” a third and fourth 
of “Assistant Office Idler” and “Assistant 
Field Idler,” and a special class of “Office 
and Field Idler, Department of Public 
Works” (incumbents work as field idlers in 
the summer and in the winter they work as 
assistant office idlers), utopia has just one 
general class of “Supernumerary.” At any 
given time recruitment can be pinpointed in 
terms of function or level and resulting 
names added to an existing list. 

There is only one examination plan. It 
consists of a basic pass-or-fail core battery 
and a supplementary placement-guide bat- 
tery. Eligibility is determined in terms of the 
pass-fail core and the supplementary battery 
supplies information for the guidance of the 
appointing authority in his selective-place- 
ment task of matching individual vacancies 
with eligibles. 

In utopia, the economies of broad classes 
are realized along with the efficiency of se- 
lection, transfer, and promotion in terms of 
positions. One can easily see that in this 
utopia they have found a way to incorporate 
management-development programs into the 
selection process and to take maximum ad- 
vantage of some as-yet-to-come, objective, 
non-fakeable personality testing devices. 


Present Methods Not Doing the Job 

We know that our current written tests 
and, to a large extent, our performance tests 
measure capacity, present or potential; they 
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do not measure typical behavior. They meas- 
ure what a man can do, not what he will do 
—whether he knows the right answer rather 
than whether he typically uses the right an- 
swer on the job. We also know that the pri- 
mary difference between a good manager 
and a poor one is not one of capacity. As a 
result of having passed through several pre- 
vious screenings, most individuals in any 
candidate group for a manager’s position 
have the capacity to do the job. 

The difference between good and poor 
managers is to be found in the typical-be- 
havior or personality area. Poor risks are 
marked by excesses as well as by deficien- 
cies. The relationship between scores on any 
set of predictors and success on a job is not 
linear. Only when an appointing authority 
can consider a complete list will he be able 
to match man to individual job, to weigh 
critically varying patterns of abilities against 
the requirements of a particular job. 

The “rule of three,” with its accompany- 
ing straight-line, summation approach to 
measurement and narrow classes, produces 
an overwhelming workload. Yet it does not 
result in valid selection on a position-by-po- 
sition basis. In the interest of good govern- 
ment, line-item budgeting is giving way to 
performance budgeting; similarly, selection 
by the “rule of three” must give way to a 
procedure which allows for selective place- 
ment. 


No Easy Way Out 


This is the goal as I see it. How far and 
how fast a given agency can move is a mat- 
ter of individual determination. But if we 
are to improve our selection service to the 
point where it is a service, in fact as well as 
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in name, then move we must. The first step 
—determining the objectives, how they 
should be approached, and how they can be 
sold—is hard analytical work; the second is 
the “hard sell”; and the third—working up 
the specific operational mechanics—is just 
plain hard work. 

We have been shying away from this task 
for several reasons. I suspect, however, that 
the two main reasons are that (1) despite 
our pious attitudes, many of us are so con- 
trol-oriented that we know we would feel 
uncomfortable, fearful, and insecure in a 
system which controls through level of serv- 
ice and post-audits rather than through legal 
strait jackets and pre-audits; and (2) we 
know that the task of selling such a basic 
program modification will be difficult and 
we are loath to stick out our “collective 
nose” when we know it is going to be 
punched—punched hard and repeatedly. 

We like our present role because it allows 
us to pretend that we are one of the bul- 
warks of the management team. At the same 
time, whenever we are asked to provide real 
service to management, to take the field 
with the rest of the boys, we can beg off 
with the statement that the tight legal skirts 
we are wearing do not allow for that kind 
of running and jumping. 

It is my firm belief that the time for ra- 
tionalizations and other excuses has passed. 
Proper service to the public, the employees, 
and to management demands a selective- 
placement program. The present legal 
framework must be modified to make selec- 
tive-placement possible. We, the profession- 
als in the field, must give this movement 
both initial impetus and continuing direc- 
tion. 





Seven Research Problems in Army Personnel Management 


Rufus C. Browning, Ph.D. 


Personnel research now being conducted by the 
Army points the way to better utilization of mili- 
tary manpower. 





THE MAJOR CONTRIBUTION to social sci-+ 
ence research in World War I was the de- 
velopment of aptitude measurement. This is 
so taken for granted today as to be almost 
ancient history. The well known Army 
Alpha and Army Beta tests were important 
breakthroughs on the manpower manage- 
ment battle front. The Army’s continued 
leadership in human-factors research during 
and after World War II pushed back addi- 
tional frontiers in such areas as classification 
testing, pilot selection, and in the measure- 
ment of attitudes of personnel. 

Although it is interesting to read the his- 
tory of military manpower research, it is 
equally stimulating to see where we are in 
1960 and to predict the foreseeable future. 
Many problems appear clearcut; others are 
less so or must await answers from prior re- 
search. One of the biggest questions which 
those who plan research and set policies 
must face is the establishment of priorities. 
What shall we do first? What shall we post- 
pone doing until such time as we have ad- 
ditional resources? 


Seven Research Problems 


Many personnel problems are currently 
being studied by the Army that are of sig- 
nificant importance to the military picture. 
Unfortunately, this paper cannot cover all 
of them. There are, however, seven of espe- 
cial importance in the personnel field which 
are progressing to the point where solutions 
are within reach. These are: 


1. Examining men for initial selection for 
army service with relative assurances 
that those accepted can perform army 
jobs successfully 

2. Selecting men who will perform suc- 
cessfully in combat jobs and who will 
be effective fighters in battle 
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3. Identifying personnel for critical spe- 
cialties, such as electronics technicians, 
helicopter pilots, and foreign language 
specialists 

4. Testing men to determine their job 
proficiency for specific army occupa- 
tions 

5. Testing men for leadership ability 

6. Determining the attitudes of military 
personnel concerning various aspects 
of army life and army programs 

7. Ascertaining the extent to which 
women could perform army jobs in 
the event of an acute manpower short- 
age. 


Research on these is being conducted in 
The Adjutant General’s Office (TAGO), the 
organization that developed the well known 
Army General Classification Tests of World 
War II and numerous other personnel tech- 
niques. 

Several trends are suggested by the inter- 
est shown in these seven areas. The first is 
that there are important advances being 
made in the personnel management of com- 
bat personnel. The second is that increasing 
attention is being given to personality-type 
measures—more effort is being directed to- 
ward the measurement of the interests, so- 
cial aptitudes, attitudes, motivations, and 
other personal characteristics of individuals. 
A third is that application of leadership test- 
ing shows promise of real value. Finally, 
there are significant gains being made in the 
area of personnel management—personnel 
skills are being better identified and utilized. 
As a result, fewer misfits are permitted to 
enter the Army, and the eventuality of man- 
power shortages is being anticipated by ad- 
vanced research on womanpower and on 
other groups now considered marginally 
qualified for military service. 
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These advances clearly point out the value 
of TAGO’s research program over the past 
two decades. Perhaps the strongest feature 
of army personnel research is its insistence 
on the use of the scientific method, and, 
whenever possible, experimental verification 
of the validity of tests and other findings. 
Placing emphasis on scientific procedures 
has assured the country of the Army’s ef- 
forts to use every known device to produce 
an efficient and economical fighting force. 


Initial Selection 


Nearly all Americans know that mental 
tests are administered by the armed services. 
In World War II, the Army General Classi- 
fication Test was used to classify men ac- 
cording to their mental ability. It was ad- 
ministered subsequent to entry into the 
Army. More recently the Armed Forces 
Qualification Test (AFQT) was adopted to 
determine acceptance for military service. 
It was administered prior to actual admis- 
sion. 

While the single test has served admirably 
as a mental screening device, the increased 
complexity of military jobs has created ad- 
ditional problems. The most critical group 
of personnel are those who score just above 
the passing point on the overall test. How 
can the Army determine if those who barely 
qualify have sufficient aptitude to learn and 
perform an army job successfully? The old 
trial-and-error method used on those who 
barely passed the single test has proved un- 
economical and often unfair to the man and 
to the service. 


More Tests—Better Selection 
Congressional action in 1958 permitted 
new solutions to be adopted. Instead of the 
single test, the Army now gives additional 
tests to the group immediately above the 
passing mark. If a man is generally low in 
his mental-ability score but shows potential- 
ity to learn and perform in one or more 
specific army jobs, he will be admitted to 
the service. Those who show generally poor 
mental ability, with no particular aptitude 
for an army job, are not permitted to enter. 
By eliminating the unfit before they are 
sworn in, a considerable amount of money 
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is saved. But even more important, there is. 
a high probability that those who are se- 
lected are capable of learning army jobs. 

Essentially, the steps which have been 
taken are to apply the principles of job clas- 
sification tests to the marginally qualified 
personnel prior to their admission, rather 
than a few days later at an army station. 
However, even under the new procedures all 
persons who are admitted still take the 11 
classification tests which predict their rela- 
tive ability for various army occupations. 
Formerly, many low-level persons were 
shown to be relatively unfit for any respon- 
sible job only after taking classification tests, 
rather than at the time of acceptance-rejec- 
tion for military service. 

The revised procedures have been used 
long enough to estimate their value. It is ob- 
vious that better suited personnel are now 
entering the Army, and this is accompanied 
by significant dollar saving! 

Now in progress are efforts to locate and 
weed out personnel who cannot adjust to 
service life. It is anticipated that those likely 
to receive other-than-honorable discharges 
will be identified early in order that such 
persons can be handled in the most effective 
manner by personnel managers and by med- 
ical and social-work personnel. 


Combat Performance 


Selecting men who will perform success- 
fully in combat almost certainly represents 
one of the biggest hurdles for the human 
factors scientist of the present generation. 
Little progress was made during World War 
II in developing aptitude tests of “fighter 
potential.” 

Army work started during the Korean 
War has led to recent improvements in se- 
lecting men who will be effective fighters in 
battle. Prior research experience led scien- 
tists to the conclusion that the best results 
for efficient combat classification are likely 
to result from measuring not only technical 
skills and abilities, but also such personnel 
factors as motivation, interest, and attitudes. 
In other words, the significant achievements 
of today have been reached primarily by 
adding tests of what a man will do to the 
already existing tests of what a man can do. 

While great progress in the testing of men 








for technical, administrative, and clerical 
areas had been made, the classification tests 
used by the Army just a few years ago were 
minimally effective in selecting personnel 
for combat jobs. Ten years of research have 
created what appears to be a real break- 
through in the area of military personnel 
management. 

Much of the research was done on data 
collected on combat men during the Korean 
War. Thus, tests introduced in 1958 which 
will identify those most likely to be the best 
fighting men and at the same time reject 
those most likely to be the poorest fighters 
are being used today. Especially important 
is the fact that the identifications are made 
before personnel are trained and assigned to 
various jobs. 


Critical Job Specialties 


Competition for personnel skilled in elec- 
tronics is great. Industry is in short supply, 
as are the military services. The Army re- 
ceives the great majority of its personnel be- 
fore they have developed many occupational 
skills. For this reason it must select and then 
train practically all of its electronic special- 
ists. The urgent need for these special- 
ists for the missile program and in the pen- 
tomic divisions places strong demands on 
selection, classification, and assignment tech- 
niques. 

The TAGO research staff has made an 
unusually thorough analysis of the skills, 
knowledges, motivations, and characteristics 
important to success in training courses and 
later success on the electronics job. An ex- 
perimental Electronics Selection Battery has 
been administered to about 2200 men in this 
occupational category. When research is 
completed, the Army will be able to identify 
men with the greatest aptitude for elec- 
tronics work, and be able to assign these 
men to jobs which call for high level elec- 
tronics skills. 

Korean experience demonstrated the great 
value of helicopter flight. Currently, strong 
emphasis is being given to the helicopter 
pilot testing program. To overcome the high 
failure rate among helicopter students, army 
researchers first assembled a selection bat- 
tery of four tests. Research done by the Air 
Force and the Navy on selecting personnel 
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for fixed-wing aircraft gave the Army an 
excellent springboard for assembling these 
tests. 

In 1959 a new six-test battery was ap- 
proved for operational use. Its development 
involved experimentation on 1660 students 
in 31 classes and the administration of 40 
experimental tests. Follow-up study on 400 
on-the-job helicopter pilots was then com- 
pleted. As a result, the six-test battery is be- 
ing used as a fully validated measure for 
selecting applicants most likely to succeed 
as helicopter pilots. 

America’s shortage of foreign language 
specialists is well known. For this reason, 
selecting men who have aptitude for learn- 
ing a foreign language, and devising practi- 
cal tests for examining men for positions as 
interpreters, translators, and interrogators, 
are current research tasks regarded as es- 
pecially important. Forty-two language-pro- 
ficiency tests are being accomplished by the 
Army Language School under the monitor- 
ship of TAGO’s staff. Results from earlier 
experiments indicate that the techniques de- 
veloped can be used with reliable results. 
The selection of men to attend language 
training classes has been improved as a re- 
sult of the Army Language Aptitude Test. 
Those selected as a result of these tests have 
high potentiality for mastering various for- 
eign languages. 


Job Proficiency 


Although the Army has done much to 
identify, utilize, and retain skilled personnel, 
there has not existed a full-scale system for 
measuring the relative abilities and skills of 
individuals performing jobs in the service. A 
new Enlisted Evaluation System, which in- 
cludes the use of proficiency tests, has been 
developed and is in operation. It provides 
the Army with an objective means for deter- 
mining the relative skills, abilities, and job 
performance of its enlisted personnel in the 
military occupations to which assigned. 

One of the features of the new evaluation 
system is its availability for use on an army- 
wide basis. This will permit scores and rat- 
ings on each enlisted man to be compared 
with those of all other enlisted men being 
evaluated. 

Evaluation of individuals under the En- 
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listed Evaluation System includes written 
and performance tests designed to measure 
knowledge of the army job, and the person’s 
ability to perform selected elements of the 
job. A proficiency rating on each enlisted 
man by his commander is also a part of the 
evaluation. By combining scores on the tests 
with the proficiency ratings of the com- 
manders, an index of each man’s job pro- 
ficiency is possible. The overall scores are 
now being used in awarding proficiency pay 
(a type of bonus pay), and are available for 
such uses as selection for promotion, school- 
ing, and special assignments. 

Tests are being prepared for all military 
occupational areas, and for the several skill 
levels for each of these areas. A new series 
of tests is planned for each year, or as 
needed. Test aids are issued in advance as 
study guides for those who are eligible to 
take tests. 

The Enlisted Evaluation System is ex- 
pected to improve army personnel manage- 
ment by providing uniform and objective 
standards for measuring merit. The study 
and preparation made by individuals is ex- 
pected to result in a more skilled and knowl- 
edgeable enlisted corps. 


Leadership Ability 


Army research has made significant prog- 
ress in pushing back the frontiers of knowl- 
edge in the area of leadership testing. The 
Army’s research program on leadership goes 
back to World War II. The emphasis has 
been on the application of testing, not on 
the theoretical side. Part of the present ef- 
fort is on the non-commissioned officer 
(NCO) group. Here the researchers are at- 
tacking a vital link in the chain of com- 
mand—vital because the NCO is the point 
where orders are carried out by enlisted per- 
sonnel. 

Preliminary forms of leadership tests have 
been developed for several combat NCO 
jobs, with priority for infantry specialties. It 
has been shown that these tests have im- 
proved the Army’s ability to select, to pro- 
mote, and to transfer the NCO’s who are 
most skilled in performing moment-to-mo- 
ment, on-the-spot leadership. The impor- 
tance of this is emphasized when it is re- 
called that these are the leaders who 
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generate the support of subordinates in get- 
ting a job done. 

A weakness of the system of having com- 
missioned officers evaluate NCO’s is that 
scores on tests and ratings differ greatly, de- 
pending on who is giving the tests. The new 
technique consists of field tests of leader- 
ship. Scores from the new tests indicate the 
level of leadership possessed by the candi- 
dates. Field trials show that scores on the 
new tests are but little affected by the scores 
which other NCO’s receive when tested at 
the same time and place. As more tests are 
developed for additional NCO jobs, it can 
be expected that, in the long run, the level 
of NCO leadership will be improved. 


Officer Leadership and Staying Power 


Work on officer leadership is also in prog- 
ress. In recent years the research emphasis 
has shifted from officer candidates to ROTC 
and U. S. Military Academy groups. Re- 
cently, leadership tests have been added to 
the academic measures which determine 
eligibility for the final two years of ROTC. 

Leadership factors are not the only West 
Point problems currently being studied. Re- 
search is also being directed toward select- 
ing men most likely to stay with the Army 
for a full career. The military services are 
all experiencing problems as a result of early 
resignations of academy graduates. Promis- 
ing results have been made in the prepara- 
tion of personality tests for West Point 
applicants which are intended to predict the 
likelihood of otherwise successful candidates 
making a career in the Army. Selecting 
academy men who will remain in the service 
beyond their obligated period of duty (re- 
cently changed from 3 to 4 years) will be a 
marked step in a needed direction. 

In another officer leadership research 
program, an ambitious series of tests have 
been administered to 6400 newly commis- 
sioned officers. The program includes written 
and physical tests, and ratings by fellow 
officers. After a period of service, the same 
individuals will be given performance tests 
in specially established assessment centers. 
The purpose of the program is to evaluate 
officers in various types of duties, such as 
combat, technical, and administrative. 

Once the performance tests have been re- 








lated to the first series of tests, it will then 
be possible to select measures which can be 
used on candidates for officer commissions. 
Exceptionally low-scoring candidates can be 
rejected before commissioning, and success- 
ful candidates can be better classified and 
assigned to their initial branches and jobs. 


Attitudes 


Although opinion measurement of mili- 
tary personnel gained great recognition dur- 
ing World War II, formal programs in the 
Army gradually faded from the picture dur- 
ing post-war years. Today there is revived 
interest. Attention is being given to socio- 
psychological factors such as motivation and 
morale, and to management programs which 
are designed to create efficiency, promote re- 
enlistment, and stimulate good will among 
servicemen returning to civilian life. The 
opinion-measurement technique is being suc- 
cessfully used for these purposes. 

Recently completed is a study made on 
an identified group of enlisted men through 
two years of service. The men were inter- 
viewed once again six months after their re- 
turn to civilian life. The level of satisfaction 
with the service was charted over the two- 
year period and a diagnosis made of the 
reasons for shifts in service satisfaction. The 
study made on the same men after they had 
returned to civilian life was interesting, es- 
pecially in terms of the men’s self-awareness 
of the maturing they had undergone while 
in the service. 

A number of widely differing aspects of 
personnel management have been evaluated 
by means of systematic opinion studies. For 
example, study was made of the overseas 
rotation policies for the benefit of the staff 
that plans big movements of troops. The 
safety system at the biological warfare lab- 
oratories was analyzed to discover human 
factors of safety which might be modified 
to reduce the hazards for workers. Others 
covered the effect of offering proficiency pay 
(the bonus payment for certain critical 
skills) on retaining men in the service, and 
the reaction of service personnel to the pro- 
gram of medical-dental care for their de- 
pendents. These and many other studies 
make it possible for policy makers and those 
who prepare directives and procedures to 
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have systematic and objective information 
on the opinions, beliefs, behavior habits, and 
reactions to various facets of military life. 


Womanpower 


The extensive use of women by Great 
Britain provided that country with a signifi- | 
cant source of military personnel during 
World War II. While this was not true for 
the United States, our women did perform 
in many roles previously reserved for males. 
The question is: Will the U. S. ever be faced 
with a situation where women will be needed 
in significant numbers? While actual use of 
women in various war roles will remain a 
decision for policy makers, the Army has 
done research on the use of women in var- 
ious military jobs to which they can be as- 
signed. 

As a result of preliminary study, 308 
military occupational areas have been de- 
termined as army jobs which women can 
perform equally as well as men. In each of 
these jobs consideration is given to the ob- 
vious physical and social limitations which 
exist in the military setting. Now that it is 
known what military jobs women are ca- 
pable of performing, the Army is employing 
results obtained from tests which were given 
to a representative sample of young Ameri- 
can women. By using these test results, the 
Army will be able to tell about the aptitudes 
of women potentially available for service in 
the Women’s Army Corps (WAC) in time 
of mobilization. Analysis of these data will 
then provide a kina of census of the apti- 
tudes of American women, plus the informa- 
tion on the kinds and numbers of military 
jobs which they could fill in time of war. 

One further step in the research will have 
to be an evaluation of the utilization of 
WAC personnel in actual operating condi- 
tions. An electronic-electrical maintenance 
occupational area has been selected as the 
first area in which WAC performance will 
be evaluated in hitherto all-male activities. 
Such tests will include an evaluation of the 
physical demands of the jobs, the effects of 
geographical location of the job, and the 
psychological and cultural acceptability of 
what is considered suitable employment for 
women. Prior planning and dependable 
knowledge concerning womanpower could 
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3, and gency. other human resources research agencies of 
ife. the Army, and with the Navy, Air Force, 
Today's Research for Tomorrow's Army and Marines. The long-range objective is to 
These continuing research activities are conduct necessary human-factors research 
Great directed toward assuring the most effective to insure more effective utilization of mili- 
ignifi- utilization of army personnel. They are well tary manpower in the army of the future. 
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Launching a Modernized Selection Program: 
The County of Los Angeles Career Test Project 


Harry P. Petrie and J. H. Rainwater, Jr. 


Use of standardized tests speeds selection process 
and cuts down on needless test construction. 





THE County OF Los ANGELES Civil Serv- 
ice Commission examines 60,000 candidates 
each year and processes approximately 4,000 
civil service examinations annually. Tradi- 
tional civil service examining procedure, 
which was used by the County of Los An- 
geles until recently, involved the selection or 
construction of written test units virtually 
each time a list of eligibles was needed for 
appointment by county departments. 

Because of the many tests which were be- 
ing used, validation was difficult if not im- 
possible and examining technicians had little 
direct evidence as to what the tests were ac- 
tually measuring. It was obvious that tradi- 
tional civil service examining procedures 
had become inadequate to meet the expand- 
ing needs of the employment program of the 
County of Los Angeles. 


Plan of Attack 


In December, 1957, the commission ap- 
pointed a planning committee to be chaired 
by the chief deputy. Its purpose was to give 
general policy guidance to a developmental 
program designed to resolve the situation 
which was then becoming more and more 
acute. The basic concept evolved by the 
committee was the careful development and 
efficient use of technically sound standard- 
ized batteries of tests covering those areas of 
measurement most frequently included in 
the county employment programs. 

Since the program would have broad im- 
plications both at the entry and promotional 
levels, so far as the entire career service was 
concerned, it was entitled the “Career Test 
Project” and the test batteries were called 
“Career Tests.” A small core staff was se- 
lected by the planning committee to follow 
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through with the development and opera- 
tion of the program.! 

Immediate goals which were assigned to 
the Career Test Project staff were: 


1. The construction of standardized test 
units in areas of measurement common 
to over 500 Los Angeles County classi- 
fications 

2. The development of a plan for the ad- 
ministration of these standardized test 
units on a continuous basis with reten- 
tion and use of these scores in perti- 
nent examinations 

3. The elimination of duplication in tech- 
nical and clerical processes 

4. The validation of test material. 


The Career Test Concept 


The present Career Test battery and its 
method of administration represent the 
achievement of the first three goals outlined 
above. Though the title “Career Tests” is 
new, the seven tests in the battery cover the 
seven areas of measurement which were 
found to represent more than 60 per cent of 
the test units constructed and used in Los 
Angeles County examinations over the pre- 
vious six-month period. 

Basically, the Career Test program is a 
systematic, efficient, and economical way of 
expediting the employment program of the 
County of Los Angeles. It is designed to pro- 
vide faster service to operating departments, 
to minimize the loss of eligibles, and to uti- 


*The following people served on the core 
staff: Charles A. Porter, Director of the Career 
Test Project; Stewart H. Marsh, head of the 
Examining Section; and members of the Career 
Test Project staff unit. The latter includes 
Martha Otis, Coordinator; Max Barney, Bruce 
renee, Elizabeth Michael, and Dr. Roger G. 

tewart. 
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lize more fully the abilities of persons re- 
cruited. 

For example, many applicants in a short 
period of time may be examined for Juvenile 
Hall Counselor, Admissions Worker, Dep- 
uty Probation Officer, Personnel Aid and/or 
Administrative Aid. Before the Career Test 
program was introduced, the candidates 
would have been required to take a com- 
pletely different examination for every class 
for which they were applying. 

Under the Career Test program, the can- 
didates take Career Test Series A (advanced 
level), including five tests in areas common 
to many classes, and his score is weighted 
for each class according to the particular 
duties of that position. He is only required 
to appear at the County Civil Service Com- 
mission Offices a second time if, in addition, 
an achievement test or an interview is in- 
cluded in the requirements for one of these 
positions. 

Although the content of Career Tests and 
the overall content of Los Angeles County 
examinations do not represent major 
changes, standardization of the Career Tests 
is a new feature. Since the Civil Service 
Commission wished to administer the Ca- 
reer Tests on a continuous basis, it was nec- 
essary to develop several alternate forms of 
each subtest. It was also necessary to be sure 
that these forms were equivalent in content 
and difficulty, since candidates’ scores repre- 
senting all forms might appear on a single 
eligible list. 

Another way in which the County of Los 
Angeles Career Test program differs from 
previous examining programs of this agency 
is that the entire battery or series of tests at 
the appropriate level is administered to all 
candidates. 


Advantages of the Program 


To the candidate, the Career Test pro- 
gram means that the examining process can 
begin and, in many cases, be completed on 
the day he files an application. It means that 
he does not, as formerly, take more tests in 
the same common areas if he applies for 
another examination. A  candidate’s per- 
formance on the Career Tests provides help 
to him and to his future department in plan- 
ning his career in the Los Angeles County 


service because all Career Test scores for 
the same position are comparable. 

To the operating departments, the Career 
Test program means that more eligibles are 
available faster than before. In addition, less 
work time is lost by employees taking ex- 
aminations. 

For the Civil Service Commission, the 
program has eliminated much duplication of 
effort, and internal processing has been 
streamlined and mechanized insofar as the 
present equipment permits. The technical 
staff, no longer required to select or struc- 
ture test units for those common areas of 
measurement included in the Career Tests, 
now has more time to devote to a really sys- 
tematic analysis of predictor validity for ex- 
aminations. Eventually the staff should have 
more time for the planning, analysis, and 
review of examinations involving achieve- 
ment tests. 

The County of Los Angeles Civil Service 
clerical staff, with an increase in duties as 
well as a change in duties, has been able to 
assume added responsibility because the pro- 
gram has eliminated some of the repetitive 
tasks such as typing copy, proofreading, and 
reproducing test units that have been re- 
placed by the Career Tests. 

For example, 2,800 candidates recently 
applied for the Deputy Field Assessor ex- 
amination. The qualifying test given to se- 
lect the trainees consisted only of the Career 
Test. To prepare the qualifying test it was 
necessary only to count and package a suf- 
ficient number of booklets of the appropriate 
series. Prior to this use of the Career Test, 
it would have been necessary to prepare a 
Xerox master for each page of each test unit 
included, run a sufficient number of copies 
of each unit, and collate 2,800 test booklets. 


Development of the Tests 


Research Phase. In order to develop the 
required standardized test battery, two basic 
questions had to be answered before pro- 
duction could begin. The first was: Which 
areas of measurement should be included? 
The second was: What kind of test items 
should be used to measure each of these 
areas? 

These questions were answered by taking 
the following actions: (1) a survey of test 





usage by the County Civil Service Commis- 
sion; (2) a survey of the estimated impor- 
tance of each area of measurement common 
to many classes; (3) a review of published 
tests and professional literature; and (4) ex- 
perimental studies. On the basis of infor- 
mation obtained from these sources, deci- 
sions regarding the structure and content of 
the Career Test were made. 

Perhaps the most time-consuming phase 
in the research prior to development of the 
Career Test was the experimentation step. 
After obtaining information from all of the 
sources mentioned, it was necessary to con- 
duct experimental studies in an effort to an- 
swer several of the unresolved problems and 
to adapt to our own circumstances the in- 
formation already obtained. 

For example, most authorities seemed to 
indicate that a vocabulary item was the most 
effective measure of verbal comprehension. 
The most common type of vocabulary item 
consists of a one-word stem with four or 
five words as possible definitions. It was 
felt that the use of such an item would en- 
able an organized group of candidates to 
memorize readily any given form of a word- 
meaning test. The result would be a loss of 
security of the test material—a serious mat- 
ter, particularly when the various forms of 
the Career Tests are administered to thou- 
sands of candidates each month. 

To avoid this possible security loss, the 
Career Test program staff developed a new 
type item consisting of four pairs of words 
from which the candidate was asked to se- 
lect the pair closest in meaning. Before this 
new type of item could be decided upon, it 
was necessary to administer the new items 
as well as the regular type vocabulary item 
so that candidates’ performances on both 
types of items could be compared. The re- 
sulting correlations indicated that the newly 
developed item was measuring the same area 
as that measured by the standard vocabulary 
item and was as effective a measure of 
verbal comprehension. 


Production. After the initial research was 
completed, specifications were developed for 
each test unit within the Career Test battery 
and production was begun. In six months 
1,110 items were written by civil service 
staff members. 
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Tryout and Revision. In developing the 
alternate forms, the commission adminis- 
tered the items to two different groups of 
300 Marine Corps recruits. The purpose of 
the first administration was to determine the 
difficulty level and discrimination value of 
the items. A complete statistical analysis of 
the performance of candidates on each item 
was made immediately following the first 
administration. Poor items were eliminated 
and the items which remained were as- 
sembled into parallel forms. 


Standardization. The second and final ad- 
ministration was for the purpose of deter- 
mining whether the alternate forms which 
had been developed met the statistical re- 
quirements for parallelism. Following that 
administration, any form which did not 
meet these criteria was eliminated. 


Structure, Administration, and Scoring 


As mentioned earlier, the Career Tests are 
administered as batteries. Two series at the 
beginning level and one at the advanced 
level are administered several times each 
day. The two series at the beginning level 
are designated for office (O) and non-office 
(N) positions and contain tests of the five 
basic aptitudes (verbal, reasoning, percep- 
tion, numerical facility, and space relations) 
plus either a language usage or mechanical 
information test unit. 

There is at present only one series (A) at 
the advanced level. This level consists of the 
five basic tests with more difficult items in- 
cluded in the verbal and reasoning units and 
different standard scores used for the per- 
ception, numerical facility, and space rela- 
tions units which are identical in content to 
those in the beginning level. 

A language usage unit, including effective- 
ness of written expression, has recently been 
developed and added to the advanced series 
as a part of the planned program to broaden 
the coverage of the Career Tests. All tests 
within a series are given together for the 
candidate’s convenience. Actual testing time 
for the O and N Series is 1 hour 38 minutes, 
and for the A Series it is 1 hour 18 minutes. 

A candidate who files an accepted appli- 
cation in person may take the required Ca- 
reer Test on the same day or may wait for a 
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TABLE I 


County OF Los ANGELES CIvIL SERVICE COMMISSION CAREER TEST PROJECT 
STRUCTURE OF COUNTY CAREER TEST BATTERIES 











Beginning Level 
Battery Battery 
“or “N” 
Timing (Office (Non-Office Battery “A” 
Areas of Measurement No.Items (Minutes) Option) Option) Advanced 
Be. VOGDaP EGVGU Y aicic cc oie n-ece's ienecaiers 30 15 xX xX — 
WEDGE RCVOE DM oo:6.5. :crecsle cere esrsters 30 15 — — xX 
H. Reasoning Eevel'l .... 264.65. 30 40 xX X —_ 
Reasoning Eevel Th .........% 60 30 40 a= —- X 
III. Speed of Perception 
(One level Only) «6 05sec cies TF 80 6 xX x xX 
IV. Numerical Facility 
(One level: only) 2... 60sec 50 5 xX xX xX 
V. Space Relations 
CGne level O6ly) oc. cccc ew cee 45 6 X Xx X 
VI. Mechanical Information 
(One level only)... 6666 ecnes 40 20 — xX — 
VII. Language Usage 
(Gne level ONDE) ook ckcesiesioccs TF 60 20 x —_ —_ 


group administration to all candidates who 
have not previously taken the Career Test. 


An average of 250 Career Tests are admin- 


istered daily. 

Scores on Career Tests are retained for 
two years for use in any examination for 
which that particular series is required. A 
candidate may, however, retake the Career 
Test after six months if he feels he can im- 
prove his score. 

A candidate’s answer sheet is machine 
scored immediately and the raw scores are 
converted to standard scores. Some advan- 
tages of standard or “converted” scores are 
that they: (1) are expressed in convenient 
and common units; (2) make it possible to 
understand and compare performance on 
different tests that vary as to length and 
time; (3) indicate a candidate’s position in a 
group; and (4) make for more valid weight- 
ing of the individual units. (See Table I.) 

The County of Los Angeles was the first 
public agency in the United States to pur- 
chase the IBM Test Scoring Punch which 
permits the use of IBM cards rather than 
answer sheets for recording candidates’ an- 
swers. In August, 1960, answer cards espe- 
cially designed for the Career Test battery 
were placed in use. A single card is used for 
each Career Test. Cards are color striped to 
match the face sheets of the test booklets. 

There are several advantages in the use of 


the Test Scoring Punch (IBM 9902) and 
answer cards in a large-scale operation. 
Among these are a much greater speed and 
facility in scoring; electronic conversion of 
raw scores to standard scores; electronic 
weighting and summary of test scores with 
the IBM 602 Calculating Punch; and auto- 
matic preparation of direct input data for 
machine production of the Report of Ex- 
amination, examination notices and other 
examination records. 


Results of the Program 

During the first year of the program, Ca- 
reer Tests were administered to 35,000 can- 
didates for Los Angeles County examina- 
tions. About one third of all county classes 
have been designated for the use of these 
tests. Since many of the classes not desig- 
nated are single-position classes, it is esti- 
mated that 60 per cent of all county can- 
didates taking written tests will take one 
of the three Career Test batteries. 

All calculations necessary for the prepara- 
tion and analysis of the Career Test battery 
in accordance with the program developed 
by the commission staff are performed on 
the IBM 709 Computer at the Western Data 
Processing Center at the University of Cal- 
ifornia at Los Angeles. Means, variances, 
covariances, and intercorrelations between 





all forms of each test and all tests within the 
battery have been computed. 

Over 650 correlations are required follow- 
ing each standardization tryout. In addition, 
a factor analysis of the current Career Test 
battery has been completed. A complete 
program for item analysis through the use of 
the IBM 709 has been developed as a joint 
effort of the county, local universities, and 
representatives of private organizations in- 
terested in this type of analysis. 


Looking Ahead 


There is much to be done if established 
goals are to be reached. Presently included 
in our plans for the immediate future are: 
(1) validation study of the Career Test bat- 
tery; (2) establishment of the most effective 
weights for individual Career Tests in heav- 
ily populated classes through multiple re- 
gression analysis; (3) development and 
standardization of a Labor Level Career bat- 
tery; (4) development and standardization 
of test units on supervision and administra- 
tion. 

Among the long-range goa!s are plans for 
the automatic application of Career Test 
scores and administration of Career Test 
battery without regard to a specific exam- 
ination. This would eliminate the need for 
a candidate to file an application each time 
that he wishes to apply for an examination. 

It should be possible eventually to have a 
candidate file a single application, indicate 
the classes in which he would be interested, 
and take the Career Test battery. The can- 
didate’s qualifications, including his scores 
on the battery and his education and job 
experience, could then be coded and re- 
corded mechanically. When a department 
requested eligibles to fill a particular va- 
cancy, the files could be mechanically or 
electronically searched and those who quali- 
fied could be called for the remainder of the 
examination (if any) or certified immedi- 
ately to the department involved. 

A second goal being considered for the 
future involves the electronic storage and 
selection of achievement test items. One 
phase of the Career Test Project has been 
the review and re-coding of 60,000 test 
items in the County Civil Service files. The 
test items are now identified through use of 
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the Dewey Decimal System and coded as to 
area of measurement. 

With the use of the Test Scoring Punch, 
the difficulty level and discrimination index 
of every item will be automatically com- 
puted and mechanically recorded following 
every use. Eventually, with the establish- 
ment of standard examination specifications 
and standard test specifications it will be 
possible to program an entire examination, 
with selection of written content on the basis 
of specified ranges of difficulty level and of 
discrimination index. 


Summary 


The Los Angeles County Civil Service 
Commission, through its Career Test Proj- 
ect, is now administering eight alternate 
forms of three test batteries to an average 
of 3,000 candidates for civil service exam- 
inations monthly. Scores are retained and 
used on all related examinations for which 
the candidate applies. 

Through the administration of a smaller 
number of more precise measuring instru- 
ments to a larger number of candidates, the 
duplication of effort in selection, processing, 
and administration of test material has been 
substantially reduced and the possibility of 
validating these instruments on a continuing 
basis has become a reality. 

Activities to date are but phases of a long- 
range program designed to develop a county 
selection procedure which will provide Los 
Angeles County departments with the best 
qualified employees at the lowest selection 
cost in a minimal time period. 


The authors wish to acknowledge the im- 
portant contributions of the following persons: 
Brig. Gen. R. G. Weeds, U. S. Marine Corps, 
who made possible the testing of Marine Corps 
personnel at the U. S. Marine Corps Recruit 
Depot, San Diego; Dr. Harry W. Case, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, Personnel 
Consultant to the Commission; and Dr. William 
B. Michael, University of Southern California, 
Measurement Consultant to the Commission. 
Special thanks are extended to numerous other 
staff members of the Civil Service Department 
who made valuable contributions to various 
phases of this study. The authors are also grate- 
ful for the personal attention and assistance of 
Mr. Dale Madden, International Business Ma- 
chines, Los Angeles; and Dr. Wesley Gaddis, 
Aero-jet Corporation, whose cooperation made 
it possible to program the statistical test anal- 
ysis for the IBM 650 and IBM 709 computers. 
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A. John Falk, Jr. 





Orientation of New Personnel 


An employee's first day on the job is as important 
to the organization as it is to him. But too often 
management overlooks a golden opportunity. 





PROGRAMS for the orientation of new per- 
sonnel are no longer considered controver- 
sial or even “progressive” by American 
business enterprises. A survey of 325 organi- 
zations revealed that 87.7 per cent have a 
program for introducing an employee to the 
organizational subdivision in which he is 
to work.! 

The foundation for this wide acceptance 
of the efficacy of employee orientation can 
be found in industrial psychology. Attitude 
surveys and employee interviews have shown 
that new personnel tend to feel alone and 
apart from their work group. They suffer 
from uncertainty and an inability to provide 
for personal needs. For example, during the 
first day after employment an employee 
might have to ask where to find something 
as fundamental as the washroom. 


First-Day Problems 


Entry into an organization is not a daily 
experience; indeed, for some it is a once-in- 
a-lifetime occurrence. Since people, by na- 
ture, tend to fear the unknown, a newcomer 
is prone to varying degrees of insecurity. As 
a result, his employer and fellow employees 
may be cast in an unfavorable light. 

The extrovert breaks the bonds of his 
newness and quickly forms social relation- 
ships with his coordinates. The timid person 
may keep to himself and delay his integra- 
tion into the work group for a period of 
days or weeks. Either personality type is 
shaken by his entry into an organization. 
Both individuals are keenly alert to their en- 
vironment and are eagerly noting every facet 
of their surroundings. 

If ever an organization must put forth its 


Walter D. Scott, Robert C. Clothier, and 
William R. Spriegal, Personnel Management, 
4th ed. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1949), p. 575. 


best foot, it is with the new employee. 
Whether trustworthy or not, first impres- 
sions are lasting. For example, is it not true 
that virtually everyone can remember the 
sequence of events that comprised his first 
day on his present job? Irrespective of per- 
sonality proclivities, the newcomer is per- 
manently influenced for good or bad by his 
early days on the job. 

In unionized organizations, the neophyte 
faces an additional problem. From the mo- 
ment of introduction he is the target of an 
intensive recruiting campaign by the shop 
steward and militant union members. Social 
pressure is applied to insure that the new 
employee joins the union. To many, this can 
be another problem in the difficult process 
of adjusting to a job. An intelligent orienta- 
tion program can place unionism in its 
proper perspective and enable the newcomer 
to make a thoughtful choice. 


Formulating a Program of Orientation 


There are many approaches to the orien- 
tation of new personnel. In a fundamental 
sense an orientation program has an objec- 
tive of providing information. Ultimately, 
this information will be made available to 
the incoming employee. Management must 
decide whether it wants a say in how this 
information is presented, or if it prefers to 
have it imparted through the medium of the 
“grapevine.” 

The National Industrial Conference 
Board has listed the following items as most 
frequently appearing in programs for the 
orientation of personnel :? 


1. History of the organization 
2. Introduction to the product manufac- 


? National Industrial Conference Board, “In- 
duction Procedures for New Employees,” Man- 
agement Record, December, 1939, pp. 182, 183. 





tured or the mission of the organiza- 
tion 

3. Description of the formal organization 
from top management to the unit in 
which the new employee will be as- 
signed 

4. Personnel policies—compensation, 
promotion, retirement, insurance, etc. 

5. Employee activities—recreation pro- 
grams, hobby instruction, credit union, 
etc. 

6. Rules and regulations concerning at- 
tendance, sick leave, etc. 

7. Safety 

8. Job routine such as hours, breaks, 
lunch, vacations, etc. 


In addition to the information presented 
in this list, it appears essential that a new 
employee be introduced to his supervisor 
and fellow employees. Equally beneficial is 
an arrangement to provide him with social 
contacts that will suffice until he has formed 
friendships within his new group. 

Toward this end, some organizations have 
developed a “Sponsor System” whereby a 
kindly disposed older employee takes a new 
person under his guidance. The sponsor sees 
to it that he finds his way about the build- 
ing, has company on breaks and lunch, and 
becomes familiar with the informal organ- 
ization. 


Who Shall Do the Orienting? 


Few authors, practitioners, or students of 
personnel management will dispute the im- 
portance of orienting new personnel or ar- 
gue the content of an enlightened program. 
One problem that has emerged is the ques- 
tion of who is to perform the orientation. 

In virtually all organizations the program 
of orientation is formulated by a staff or- 
ganization such as the personnel depart- 
ment. At this point there is a sharp diver- 
gence of approach: in some organizations the 
first-line supervisor orients incoming per- 
sonnei; in others the personnel department 
accomplishes this activity. A few companies 
use staff or line personnel disassociated from 
the immediate supervisor or personnel de- 
partment to conduct the program. 

In those organizations where the first-line 
supervisor is chosen to orient, the problems 
inherent in line supervision interfere. The 
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supervisor has a primary responsibility for 
accomplishing the mission of his organiza- 
tion; indeed, virtually nothing can oppose 
this requirement. Pressures arising from 
workload, absence, labor problems, and nu- 
merous other difficulties can interfere with 
or preclude prompt orientation of incoming 
personnel. 

The alternate method, wherein a staff 
member is designated to conduct the orien- 
tation program, is not without its pitfalls. 
The staff member is not beset with prob- 
lems of workload and mission; on the other 
hand, he is not a member of the work group 
to which the initiate will belong, and hence, 
no matter how much information or friend- 
liness he may provide, the new work group 
still looms as an ominous cloud on the neo- 
phyte’s horizon. 


When Should Orienting Start? 

Another controversial point concerns the 
timing of the orientation. One author writes, 
“From the experience of those companies 
that have had the richest experience in the 
field it has become apparent that a program 
which begins later than the first hour of em- 
ployment starts under a handicap.” Others 
urge that orientation be deferred anywhere 
from two weeks to three months after em- 
ployment. Their thesis is that a newcomer is 
only confused by a procession of faces and 
facts. Through delayed orientation, the em- 
ployee’s learning curve is more favorable 
and a higher degree of comprehension and 
retention is achieved. 

A compromise in this dilemma has been 
devised by some companies wherein a part 
of the orientation program is conducted im- 
mediately upon employment, while the bal- 
ance is deferred. In this way the initiate is 
assisted in making friends and getting set- 
tled in the job. At the same time the benefits 
of deferred orientation are reaped by com- 
pleting the job after the new employee is 
firmly settled in his work assignment and 
has begun to experience curiosity about 
things outside his work unit. 


Summary 
Programs for the orientation of new per- 
sonnel are widely espoused by the manage- 


* National Industrial Conference Board, op. 
cit., p. 181. 
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ment of private and public organizations. It 
is the quality and application of these pro- 
grams that represent a modern problem. 
Some managements have devised elaborate 
and sophisticated orientation plans, only to 
have disinterested line executives pay lip 
service to the required program. In other 
organizations new personnel are processed 
through an orientation that in no way serves 
the need of their insecurity. 


The Sky’s the Limit . . . 


The first few days of a new employee are 
crucial. They set the pattern for his job 
performance in much the same way that 
the personality of a child is shaped by his 
early years. An intelligently conceived, well 
executed orientation plan can help develop 
a secure, confident employee who can de- 
vote his full attention to learning the com- 
plexities of his new duties. 


There are so many hundreds of fascinating projects demanding superskills 
today that government service is a tremendous challenge. No young man or 
woman can feel bored, or in a rut, if he or she really meets the demands of 
government today and tomorrow. You can honestly say that a government 
employee can be a minor clerk performing office drudgery if he chooses, but 
if his sights are on the moon and the stars he can actually get there in the 
not too distant future. There never was a time in American history when 
its government could say to its most promising sons and daughters with as 
much truth that public service today offers as many lasting satisfactions of 
every nature as any career that could be chosen.—Alexander F. Jones in 
the National Civil Service League bulletin, Good Government, April, 1960. 
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The ESAPAC Seminars 


E. P. Laberge 


The Advanced School of Public Administration for Central America (“ESAPAC”) 
is the result of a resolution of the Committee on Economic Cooperation for Central 
America adopted in 1953. The resolution was predicated on the principle that economic 
development requires first and foremost a sound public administration to insure the 
adequate fulfilment of these programmes. The United Nations was requested to supply 
technical assistance from 1954 and has continued to do so through a series of agree- 
ments that call for financial and advisory assistance. 

The countries that support ESAPAC are Costa Rica, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, and Panama; each contributes $10,000 to the administrative 
budget of the institutions. Two members from each of the countries form the Board of 
Management, the chairman of which is the Minister of Finance and Economy of Costa 


Rica. 


Background of the Seminars 

At its December, 1958, annual meeting, the ESAPAC Board of Governors decided 
to reduce the two five-month general courses on Public Administration to one course a 
year and to substitute for the course thus cancelled a series of seminars or short courses 
in the general field of government administration. This decision was taken mainly be- 
cause a reduction had taken place in the administrative level of the students and some- 
thing had to be done to re-establish and maintain firm contacts between ESAPAC 
and the higher echelons of the Central American governments. 

The apparent reasons for the reduction in level can be summarized as follows: 


1. During its five years of existence, the school had trained a good number of top 
executives and therefore had skimmed the cream off the top. 

2. It had been demonstrated that it was very difficuit for top executives to absent 
themselves from their posts for periods as long as five months. 


These two factors resulted in the fact that more and more students from the middle 
levels of government were being sent to ESAPAC for training. 


Development and Organization 


In developing its seminar programmes, ESAPAC leans heavily on the United Nations 
and its affiliated agencies for financial and substantive assistance. The retaining fees 
of the seminar coordinators and advisors and all transportation and daily subsistance 
allowances are paid by the United Nations. Coordinators are selected with care so as 
to obtain experts who have a good administrative grounding in the special subject 
covered by the seminar and a knowledge of public administration conditions of the 
Central American Isthmus. Several weeks before the meeting they plan and develop a 
questionnaire which becomes the basis of country papers. These in turn are consolidated 
into a regional paper which serves as ground work for the discussions. 
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In the organization of the seminars, it was decided to first select actual problem areas 
in the government administrations of Central America and then to invite the heads of 
the departments concerned to come to ESAPAC and discuss the problems and their 
solutions. Their duration is from one to three weeks and emphasis is placed on the 
informal discussion method rather than on lectures. Thus, by an interchange of informa- 
tion and a process of osmosis, the participants (two from each of the supporting 
governments) learn of problems and solutions peculiar to other administrations. 

Care has been taken to keep the seminars on a purely administrative level and to 
avoid technical references in the country papers or on the agenda. By stressing only 
the administrative aspects, such as planning, organization, personnel management, 
finances, and public relations, the seminars have been of a practical duration and they 
have served the primary purpose of the school—that is, the training of civil servants 
in management. 

’) Participants are left free to determine the form in which the meetings are to be 
managed. For instance, the appointment of fixed or rotating presiding officers and 


al 

ic rapporteurs depends on the decision of the participants themselves. They are made to 

1e feel that the meetings are really for the purpose of allowing them to come to grips 

ly with their own problems. 

e- A final report is published by ESAPAC following the seminar and is distributed to 
the participants, the six governments, and the general public. 

a, 

e Past, Present, and Future 

of The following seminars have taken place: Organization and Methods (March, -1959); 

a Census Administration (April, 1959); Comparative study of terms and concepts ap- 
plicable to Municipal Affairs in Central America (November, 1959); Organization and 
Administration of Social Services (February, 1960). 

4 The seminars projected for the second half of 1960 are: Customs Administration 
(October); Organization and Administration of Health Services (November). 

: The following seminars and short courses are possibilities for the future: Short 


course for Customs Administrators (Spring of 1961); Organization and administration 
| of Agricultural Programmes (Fall of 1961); Organization and Administration of Central 
a Banks (Fall of 1961). 

Judging by the interest that has been generated in Central America by the seminar 
programme of ESAPAC, it is certain that this method of training can be used very 
effectively in the higher echelons of the governments of a particular region where 
D problems are similar. 


Aa 
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‘poco QUESTIONS of personnel policy and practice seldom yield “cut-and-dried” an- 
swers. The editors have posed the question below to several persons representing different 
points of view to give readers guidelines in formulating their own policies. 


THE QUESTION 


“Once an employee has successfully served an initial probationary 
period, under what conditions, if any, should he be required to serve 
any further probationary period following promotion to a higher-level 


position?” 


Says HARRY F. SMITH... 


Director of Employment Service Person- 
nel, New York State Department of La- 
bor, Albany 


This question has been one which has 
been debated over long periods of time and 
on which there are sincere and serious dif- 
ferences of opinion. Employee organizations 
by and large are opposed to a probationary 
period on promotion, while supervisors feel 
strongly that it is essential. 

Since all persons assuming new and more 
difficult responsibilities must demonstrate to 
their superiors that they can satisfactorily 
perform them, and since all supervisors must 
satisfy themselves that newly promoted em- 
ployees can carry out their responsibilities 
satisfactorily, a probationary term of one 
sort or another is served whether or not it 
is formally required. The question, then, is 
largely academic. The formal requirement 
of a probationary period on promotion 
merely provides an orderly procedure for 
carrying out the promotional process. 

The arguments in favor of formalized 
probationary periods on promotion are so 
self-evident that they hardly need enumera- 
tion. That a supervisor should have an op- 
portunity to observe an employee in a new 
work situation, and that an employee should 
have a reasonable period of time to demon- 
strate his ability to successfully perform his 
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new responsibilities, are fundamentals of 
sound management. 

This is particularly true in jurisdictions 
where advancement is by competitive pro- 
motion. In such situations, unless the super- 
visor is afforded a period in which to evalu- 
ate, he may be unwilling to appoint an 
eligible whose potential for promotion is 
questionable. As a result, a given eligible 
may be denied an opportunity to demon- 
strate his ability to do the higher-level work. 

Employees who are promoted without 
provision for serving a probationary period 
and who are unable to perform satisfactorily 
are faced with loss of position either 
through forced resignation or preference of 
charges. They have, in effect, been promoted 
out of their jobs. 

It is essential that rules and regulations 
covering probationary periods on promotion 
be flexible enough to meet administrative 
demands. It is important that the length of 
the probationary period be geared to the 
kind of job involved. In making this deter- 
mination, the basis on which the promotion 
was made (competition, seniority, etc.) as 
well as the previous experience of the person 
promoted—particularly with respect to his 
exposure to the responsibilities of the new 
position through the process of serving as 
a stand-in—should be taken into considera- 
tion. It is important also that the length of 
the probationary period be as short as pos- 
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sible in order to avoid continuing for any 
longer than is necessary the series of tem- 
porary appointments that may result when 
a high-level promotion is made. 

The argument advanced by employee or- 
ganizations that supervisors have had oppor- 
tunities to observe employees eligible for 
promotion prior to promotions being made, 
is without validity. Likewise, since observa- 
tion is in most instances based on perform- 
ance in a lower-level position, the argument 
that the removal provisions of the merit- 
system rules and regulations provide the 
means for supervisors to deal with a pro- 
moted employee who does not satisfactorily 
perform the duties of his new position is an 
unrealistic and harsh solution to a mutual 
problem of employee and supervisor. The 
probationary period is the only way to test 
the validity of the promotee’s competence. 


Says WALTER F. KUIKEN .. . 


Personnel Director, State of Kansas, To- 
peka 


If one accepts the definition of the Com- 
mission of Inquiry on Public Service Per- 
sonnel that “Probation is the policy of con- 
sidering no appointment final until the 
appointee has demonstrated his capacity in 
his work,” it would seem to follow that a 
probationary period should be required for 
all promotional appointments unless the ap- 
pointee has, prior to promotion, demon- 
strated to the complete satisfaction of the 
employing agency his ability to do the job to 
which he has been promoted. 

Under the Kansas civil service law, all 
original appointments to and promotions 
within the classified service are for a proba- 
tionary period, the length of which is speci- 
fied in the rules and regulations. It is 
ordinarily for six months. Demotions or 
dismissals may be made at any time during 
such period. The probationer gains perma- 
nent status only through the affirmative 
action of the appointing authority who re- 
ports the probationer as a satisfactory em- 
ployee. In the absence of a favorable report, 
the probationer is dismissed automatically. 

Specifically, a probationary period should 
be required for the following types of pro- 
motions: (1) when the employee moves from 
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one agency to another; (2) when the em- 
ployee works under a different supervisor 
following the promotion; (3) when seniority 
is a significant factor in selection for pro- 
motion; and (4) when the job to which the 
employee is promoted requires skills (for ex- 
ample, supervisory or management skills) 
which were not used in his work before 
promotion. Even if the employee being 
promoted served as an understudy to the 
person vacating the position to which he is 
promoted, a probationary period would 
seem to be in order, if for no other reason 
than to assess the employee’s ability to dis- 
sipate tensions created by added responsi- 
bilities. 

A probationary period would not be es- 
sential, or perhaps would not be required 
at all, in the case of a promotion which 
follows re-allocation of the employer’s posi- 
tion, and in which position the duties and 
responsibilities are essentially the same fol- 
lowing promotion as they were before. 

Perhaps the objectives of the employer, 
who wants to have proof before permanent 
status is granted that an employee can sat- 
isfactorily handle the job to which he is 
promoted, and the objectives of the em- 
ployee, who desires that his permanent 
status following a promotion be interrupted 
for as short a period as possible, or not at 
all, can be attained by the following policy: 


1. Promotion without the necessity of a 
probationary period where the promo- 
tion results from re-allocation of the 
employee’s present position 

2. Probationary period required for all 
other promotions, with the employing 
agency determining the length of the 
probationary period within limits es- 
tablished for all promotions in the 
jurisdiction. 


In setting the minimum and maximum 
lengths for probationary periods following 
promotions, and in setting the length for a 
particular case, care should be taken to al- 
low a test period which will cover as com- 
plete a work cycle as is feasible. 

The Kansas law also provides for trans- 
fers with status between classes for which 
it can be determined that an employee has 
demonstrated qualifications through an ex- 
amination. But this does not mean that he 





can do the job in another class. There 
should be some way of placing on probation 
those persons who transfer from one class 
to a different class on the same level. Espe- 
cially is this so when the transfer is to a 
different agency. In many cases the new 
supervisor knows nothing about his new 
employee except that he did a satisfactory, 
or even exceptional, job in his previous 
position. 

The above example can apply to a pro- 
motional situation as well. Theoretically, the 
promotion is in a series of classes all of 
which have the same basic requirements and 
where promotion would take advantage of 
the duties and responsibilities exercised in 
the lower positions. But, again, this is not 
always the case. In many instances the basic 
requirements may be quite different. 

Still another factor in this promotional 
situation is as follows: The employee is 
lulled into a false sense of security under 
the practice of giving him his “permanent” 
status without a struggle on his part. To get 
the most from an employee, he should be 
made to realize that if he wishes to secure 
his “status” and his job, he must work to 
the best of his ability. 

Whatever a particular law on probation- 
ary periods reads, however the rules and 
regulations are drafted, irrespective of the 
assumptions we make about how probations 
should operate in practice, one painful fact 
remains: If the appointing officers do not 
(and they generally do not) use the proba- 
tionary period as a final working test of the 
probationer’s work performance, then the 
law, rules, and assumptions about the proba- 
tionary period are largely academic and 
meaningless in any practical situation. 

The chief problem seems to be sum- 
marized in the two following questions: 
How, and by what specific process, are ap- 
pointing officers to become aware that the 
probationary period is a final working test 
of the probationer’s performance on the job? 
How are the employers to be brought to the 
habit of measuring the probationer’s per- 
formance, consulting with him, guiding him, 
and evaluating correctly his development 
during the probationary period? The result 
of the selective process in civil service— 
good, bad, or indifferent—hinges on the 
answers to these questions. 
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Says HELEN F. HARRINGTON ... 


Deputy Chief, Career Development Divi- 
sion, Directorate of Civilian Personnel, 
Air Force 


Certainly there are many aspects of the 
period following a promotion that are simi- 
lar to the probationary period following 
initial appointment. During both, there is 
need for careful attention by the agency, 
particularly on the part of the supervisor, 
to the employee’s orientation. It is essential 
that he be furnished information about the 
organization, the specific details of the job 
to which he is assigned, and the relationship 
of that job to others. 

During the first few months on any job 
the employee must concentrate on learning 
his role in the organization. He must demon- 
strate by his performance that he has the 
capability to do the job, and the willingness, 
interest, and drive to apply his knowledge 
and skills. Management must make full use 
of this period to evaluate his performance 
and become fully acquainted with the em- 
ployee, observing not only his completed 
work but also his attitude, relations with 
others, and general behavior patterns. 

In addition, the supervisor should make 
sure that the employee is informed con- 
cerning both the potentials of his particular 
job assignment and the advantages of em- 
ployment in the agency or particular pro- 
gram of that agency. Without this motiva- 
tion, optimum performance cannot be 
achieved, with the result that either the 
employee or supervisor may conclude that 
the employee’s continuation in the job 
would be a mistake. Regardless of whether 
it is so labeled, it is really a trial period. 

No doubt, it is these characteristics of the 
first few months on the job, whether selec- 
tion was from within or outside the agency 
or merit-system jurisdiction, that leads many 
to advocate the establishment of a proba- 
tionary period following promotion. 

Before agreeing with this proposal, how- 
ever, we should examine all of the char- 
acteristics of the traditional probationary 
period. Almost universally, satisfactory com- 
pletion of such a period brings with it a 
difference in tenure and frequently a differ- 
ence in eligibility for employee benefits. 
Separation is a less complicated procedure 
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when it involves an employee serving a pro- 
bationary period. In other words, he has less 
“tenure.” Generally, his appeal rights are 
less, the explanation furnished him by man- 
agement is less specific, he may not have an 
opportunity to reply to the reasons that are 
given him, the notice period may be shorter, 
and, in a reduction in force, he may be 
among the first to go. 

Applying these aspects of the probation- 
ary period to the employee who has already 
satisfactorily completed such a period and, 
in addition, has sufficiently demonstrated 
his competence to warrant selection for a 
high-level position, is not logical. Certainly 
it is not consistent with the principles of 
merit-system administration or the develop- 
ment of a “career service.” It is asking the 
employee to take all the risks and manage- 
ment none. 

In some instances, subjecting the em- 
ployee to these hazards without any protec- 
tion of his employment security will work to 
management’s disadvantage. Even the em- 
ployee with complete confidence in his abil- 
ity to make good on the new job may not 
feel free to accept promotion if the tenure 
hazards for six months or a year are to be 
the same as those he willingly accepted on 
initial appointment. 

The stakes involved are quite different 
after five or ten years’ service. Now he is 
much more concerned as to the possible 
consequences of not quite “making a go of 
the new position” or being “bumped” in a 
reduction in force by someone who has less 
service but is not serving a probationary 
period. A personnel system that merely pro- 
vides for priority consideration for reassign- 
ment to possible vacancies or returning his 
name to an eligible roster does not give the 
émployee adequate assurance of employ- 
ment. 

Unless there is a satisfactory alternative 
open to him in the event his new job does 
not work out, either to his or management’s 
satisfaction, the best available candidate for 
promotion may not accept a job offer or 
may not apply in a competitive promotion 
system that solicits applications. This is par- 
ticularly apt to be true in filling higher-level 
positions involving a different kind of work 
or a significant change in supervisory re- 
sponsibility—the very situation where line 


management has the greatest doubt as to its 
ability to predict success. In such cases, both 
employee and management would like to 
have a way out in the event that either or 
both conclude, after a trial period, that the 
selected candidate was not the right man for 
the job. 

Returning the employee to his former 
position is sometimes the best solution. Fre- 
quently this is not possible since that job 
may have been filled in the meantime. 
To avoid this block, providing for a chain 
of temporary promotions has been tried in 
some jurisdictions. 

Under this type of plan, for example, the 
employee selected for a division chief’s 
vacancy would be temporarily promoted for 
a specified time with the understanding that 
the promotion would become permanent if 
he demonstrated that he was fully qualified. 
In other words, a temporary promotion 
would be a probationary period except that 
if the promotion was not made permanent, 
the employee would not be dropped from 
the rolls but would be returned to his 
former job of section chief. 

In the meantime, the position of section 
chief would have been filled on a temporary 
basis, except that here the possibility of a 
permanent appointment of the promotee 
would be dependent on the non-return of 
the former incumbent as well as on satis- 
factory performance of the temporary in- 
cumbent. When the chain of temporary pro- 
motions becomes a long one, the process 
is administratively cumbersome and imprac- 
tical. 

A less formal procedure for trying out a 
candidate for promotion to key positions, 
such as the use of details or rotational as- 
signments prior to final selection, or estab- 
lishment of a deputy position with full 
authority to act for the chief, may prove 
more satisfactory. For the long-range solu- 
tion, we should look to improved techniques 
for administration of our career develop- 
ment and promotion programs. Both are 
dependent on better analysis and identifica- 
tion of the job requirements for which we 
are to train and select for promotion. Seek- 
ing the solution through the use of the 
probationary period following promotion, 
however, is not recommended. 





Says ROBERT C. GARNIER... 


City Personnel Director, Milwaukee City 
Service Commission 


If you agree with the concept that the 
probationary period is by nature the final 
step in the employee’s selection process, it 
logically follows that there should be no 
arbitrary general exception, including the 
one suggested by the question posed in this 
“Personnel Opinion” discussion. 

In accordance with the Wisconsin State 
Statutes, the Milwaukee Board of City Serv- 
ice Commissioners has authority to make 
rules “. . . for a period of probation before 
an appointment or employment is made 
permanent.” The Commission rules take 
advantage of the broad provisions of the 
state statutes and require a probationary 
period for all changes—including promo- 
tions to higher-level positions—except in the 
case where a person is reinstated in the serv- 
ice in the same department, bureau, or 
board in which he previously served. 

Commission rules also require six months’ 
actual service, with the provision that such 
service can be extended. Temporary or pro- 
visional appointee service does not count in 
calculating the six months’ probationary 
period required. 

Perhaps it might be well to consider some 
of the possible objections to this broad ap- 
plication of the probationary-period require- 
ment and to comment on the criticisms. 

One opinion often expressed is that serv- 
ing one full probationary period is enough 
of a working-test for anyone. This is clearly 
a one-sided viewpoint. If employees deserve 
any real civil service protection, they should 
merit it. Any change in a job by degree or 
kind, in level or occupation, which is sig- 
nificant enough to constitute a promotion, 
necessitates exercising every precaution to 
determine full fitness before civil service 
status is granted. 

The statement that serving one full proba- 
tionary period is adequate has within it the 
assumption that every job of probationary- 
period review has been and is perfectly 
done. The very essence of the probationary 
period is that it recognizes that there can be 
inherent flaws in the original steps in the 
selective process. It is known that serving 
a second probationary period as a result of 
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a promotion will uncover few morally and 
socially irresponsible employees; but this is 
not a significant reason for the second pro- 
bationary period. The purpose of the pro- 
bationary period in cases of promotions is 
to provide the basic procedural tool to as- 
sure that a more competent and complete 
selection job will be done. 

Another possible criticism against a pro- 
bationary period for promotion is that the 
appointing officer can abuse the second pro- 
bationary-period authority and make unwar- 
ranted dismissals. This point of view sug- 
gests that there are no other areas in civil 
service where the appointing authority can 
exercise abuse. The very presence of the 
civil service commission, and its general 
investigatory powers, should be sufficient to 
prevent and eliminate abuse and yet not 
place undue restrictions on the appointing 
authority. 

A further argument sometimes heard 
against a promotional probationary period 
is that it will be seldom, if ever, used. This 
comment should be considered more of an 
argument for the probationary period rather 
than against it. It is true that the probation- 
ary-period dismissal, as such, is rarely used 
by jurisdictions that have the promotional 
probationary-period rule. There are logical 
reasons for this fact, however, and other 
statistics on turnover must be looked at to 
appreciate it. Voluntary demotions during 
the probationary period of a promotee prob- 
ably would not have occurred had it not 
been for the probationary-period dismissal 
authority. 

In Milwaukee, while the probationary- 
period dismissal authority in promotion situ- 
ations has been used very infrequently, its 
presence has shown itself in statistics for 
certain voluntary demotions and an occa- 
sional resignation. Every effort is and should 
be made to place the unsatisfactory or misfit 
promotee in the lower-level job where he 
did a satisfactory job, so that in only the 
most exceptional cases would he actually 
be out of a civil service job. Obviously, the 
probational authority to dismiss an em- 
ployee is something to be used only when 
necessary and needed and, in the case of 
promotions, it is to be expected that only 
rarely would this occur. 

Not every fire fighter has the potential 
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capacity to serve as a battalion chief, nor 
every engineer a design boss or division ad- 
ministrator. If we deny the appointing au- 
thority the right to rescind or terminate a 
promotion when the promotee fails to meet 
the job-performance standards expected, it 
places the appointing authority in a most 
unreasonable and difficult position. The ap- 
pointing authority must either continue an 
unfit or misfit promotee or discharge him— 
an embarrassing experience for the em- 
ployee and an unpleasant task for the super- 
visor. Every precaution should be taken to 
determine the promotee’s fitness before he 
is granted full civil service status. 

In summary, it is felt that where problems 
are encountered in promotional-type cases 
the better overall solution can be found if a 
probationary-period dismissal authority is 
present rather than if no such authority 
exists. The proper solution to a promotee 
problem must take into consideration not 
only the promotee but also the jurisdiction, 
the program and performance needs of the 
operating department, and the status and 
attitudes of other individuals affected. 

Individual attention by the personnel 
staff, the appointing authority, and, in un- 
usual cases, the civil service commission is 
necessary for resolving problems involving 
unsatisfactory performance of a promotee. 
The lack of a probationary-period require- 
ment in the case of promotions makes the 
final solution too one-sided in that the pro- 
motee involved feels he has full civil service 
status and will not give an inch. 

A competent, mature, and alert personnel 
agency and civil service commission are 
what is really needed in this as well as other 
personnel situations when elements of em- 
ployee or individual “rights” exist. 


Says CARL H. BUTLER, JR... . 


Personnel Officer, Mississippi Employ- 
ment Security Commission, Jackson, Miss. 


Difficulty in giving a “pat” answer or 
opinion to this question is encountered ini- 
tially because of the segregation of the ques- 


tion itself as it might apply to any jurisdic- 
tion’s total promotional program with 
myriad laws, policies, rules, regulations, 
and practices intertwined with such specifics 
as examinations, pay, and leave. 

However, departure from difficulty ensues 
when convincing evidence can be found of 
sound, adequate personnel practices where 
original recruitment and selection have been 
done well, the real intention and the purpose 
of the probationary period have been met, 
the employee has been “tried and found 
true,” and the promotional policy is such 
that possible error and failure in the higher- 
level position cannot occur. 

After an employee has achieved perma- 
nent status, there would seem to be reluc- 
tance from management’s and his own 
standpoint to consider a change to any other 
status unless there were specific and written 
safeguards. In addition to the bedlam which 
might result from a series or chain of pro- 
motions where status changed with each, it 
would seem that the first responsibility of 
management in making wise, proper, and 
carefully planned and executed promotions 
had been sadly bungled. 

Assuming that most jurisdictions have 
rules and regulations or policies providing 
progressively stronger rights and benefits 
for the zenith of permanent status, the pit- 
falls, discrepancies, and inequities which 
might result in employees’ leave, pay, lay- 
off rights, etc., would wreak havoc with the 
administrative control of management and 
the morale of the employees under a merit 
system. 

Awareness of one’s limited sphere in any 
area, and, in this case, composite and com- 
plete knowledge of other ways, means, and 
possibilities, prohibit allowance for spon- 
taneous and concise devices which would 
permit further probation following promo- 
tion to a higher-level position. Nevertheless, 
consideration of the “under what condi- 
tions” aspects of the question could lead to 
productive and fruitful research and a 
change of opinion with assurance. 
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An Anatomy of Leadership: Princes, Heroes, 
and Supermen. By Eugene E. Jennings. 
Harper and Bros., 49 East 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1960. xvi, 256 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by 


ALBERT H. ARONSON 


Chief, Division of State Merit Systems 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 


In a sense this book is a return to the 
great man theory of history, with some 
obeisance to the impact of the time and the 
situation on the individual. 

Prof. Jennings advances a basic classifica- 
tion of leaders into three prototypes. The 
prince is the Machiavellian leader with a 
deep-seated drive for power over others. 
The hero has a sense of mission to which he 
dedicates himself. The superman has “un- 
bounded reserves of energy and iron will 
power,” allowing him “to resist the values 
and norms which society usually instills in 
weaker people.” Since the first two cate- 
gories relate to motivation and goals of the 
leader, while the third relates to force rather 
than direction, it would be difficult to allo- 
cate leaders to his classes. But since he con- 
cludes that all great leaders are combina- 
tions in varying degrees of the three types, it 
is not necessary to cavil about the cate- 
gories. 

Lament for lack of leadership is, I sup- 
pose, as characteristic of man in any era 
as the cry that children aren’t what they 
used to be. But each age probably has its 
characteristic inadequacies. Ours is, accord- 
ing to the author, that our high degree of 
organization tends to standardize and in- 
hibit personality and hence leadership. The 
human-relations movement is held partly to 
blame by replacing the action-type leader 
by the integrative one who never raises his 
voice and who uses “we.” This may be to 
mistake manner for substance. The point is 
well taken, however, that the mediocrity 
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and conservatism of the group may inhibit 
dynamic and creative forces of the indi- 
vidual. More importantly, our society ap- 
pears to value conformity more than crea- 
tivity, adjustment more than excellence. 

The book reviews the summaries of 
research in leadership, primarily done with 
respect to small groups, indicating that in- 
tellectual achievement is in some, but not 
necessarily a controlling, degree related to 
leadership, and that personality factors such 
as dominance, initiative, and self-confidence 
play a part. The author stresses the confus- 
ing character of the data, without conclud- 
ing that scientific research has pointed up 
the complexity of the problem of person- 
ality and that the relatively meager results 
show the need for improvements in method- 
ology and more imaginative efforts. At the 
same time, he rejects the conclusions of 
some social scientists that the failure to 
identify a pattern of leadership indicates that 
it is the situation which is controlling, differ- 
ent situations calling for different leadership 
traits. 

The search for heroic leadership is worth- 
while, although the hero, it seems to me, is 
recognized primarily in retrospect. A demo- 
cratic society may gently discourage aberra- 
tions from the norm, but this may be as 
effective as repression or caste lines of other 
societies in loss of innovative leadership. 
Hence this book, one of a business admin- 
istration series, is valuable in its call to 
“revive the individual’s unique powers of in- 
novation and his courage to assume and sus- 
tain great risks.” To this end it recommends 
“resistance to the responsible group trend, 
respect for a man’s privacy, faith in men of 
rare ability, and giving highest value to that 
talent reflected in thoughtful deliberation.” 


Administrative Organization. By John M. 
Pfiffner and Frank P. Sherwood. Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1960. 
xiii, 481 pp. $9.00 trade edition / $6.75 


text edition. 
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Man and Organization: Three Problems in 
Human Relations in Industry. By William 
Foote Whyte. Richard D. Irwin, Inc., Home- 
wood, Ill., 1959. vii, 103 pp. $4.50. 


Reviewed by 


EGBERT S. WENGERT 


Professor of Political Science 
University of Oregon 


Although very differently conceived, both 
of these volumes supply useful orientation 
over and against contemporary social sci- 
ence. Both may help administrators assess 
new conceptualizations, new data from em- 
pirical studies, and new efforts to apply the 
expertise of social science to managerial 
problems. 

Whyte’s little book reflects how “human 
relations” has moved from wishful and sen- 
timental efforts at “the conversion of indi- 
viduals,” seeking “where we find friction 
. . . to get each individual involved to un- 
derstand the other fellow’s point of view and 
to treat him with human understanding and 
even brotherly love” (pp. 26, 27). Whyte 
is not against brotherly love. However, he 
says that the objective environment (he 
notes technology, work flow, and organiza- 
tion structure) “tend[s] to set the pattern 
of human relations we observe. If we try to 
change this pattern without changing any 
of the forces that have created it, we can 
hardly expect to make much progress” (p. 
27). 

From such philosophical roots has grown 
what Whyte calls “interaction theory.” He 
draws on his own studies and on those of his 
students and of other leading investigators 
to explain how the limitations of more 
orthodox methods and theories came to light 
and how gradually new concepts came to 
guide inquiry. The questionnaire, for ex- 
ample, led to “a theoretical emphasis upon 
the importance of attitudes and a neglect 
of patterns of interpersonal relations” (p. 
40). Various other direct methods of ob- 
serving people in organizations have yielded 
new insights and new concepts. Despite 
some confusions and uncertainties, new 
ideas are now beginning to converge. They 
do not yet form a finished theoretical 
scheme, but provide some sets of relation- 
ships that can guide inquiry toward fruitful 
outcomes. 

For Whyte, the workaday world of social 
science extends to the process of applying 
research findings to organizations. A re- 





searcher, to be truly useful to an organiza- 
tion, must be continuously related to it, 
interacting with those who make it up. 
Whyte illustrates the variety of obstacles 
that he has had to overcome in his own 
studies. What he demonstrates would seem 
to be a need for “participant-observers” (as 
Mary Parker Follett called them), rather 
than “one-shot” management experts who 
are not sufficiently involved in an organiza- 
tion even to note how their mere presence 
may modify it. So science makes precarious 
progress. 

Brief summary can hardly do more than 
hint at the character of the Pfiffner and 
Sherwood textbook. But this volume offers 
additional documentation for many of the 
issues Whyte treats and has a similar prac- 
tical aim to make the work of the social 
scientist relevant for administrators. 

This volume offers a kind of capsule cur- 
rent history of the place of large organiza- 
tions in contemporary life. The major ma- 
terials in the volume are presented around 
three topics: organization structure, modify- 
ing systems, and two models of organiza- 
tion. Here the authors examine virtually 
every major concept and empirical study 
relevant for understanding large-scale or- 
ganization, its structure, and the people 
who inhabit it. A dozen or more of the most 
important investigations are reported in de- 
tail and scrutinized from various points of 
view. In the last 60 or more pages, the 
authors reflect on what makes a “good” 
organization and on the prospects for a 
society of organization men. 

All of this is done against the authors’ 
statement of their purpose to “seek a mid- 
dle ground between these two contrasting 
extremes,” namely, of a “mechanistic, en- 
gineering approach” and a “human behav- 
ioral orientation” (p. v). What this may 
mean is not clear from the book. The au- 
thors do not in fact array organization 
theories on a continuum running from an 
engineering approach to a behavioral orien- 
tation. Their “middle ground” turns out to 
be an analysis and synthesis of generally 
current sociological materials. These are 
related in various ways to “classical” 
theories and to each other so as to form a 
kind of whole. The heart of the volume— 
and this makes it especially valuable—con- 
centrates on summarizing and ordering 
large bodies of theoretical and empirical 
studies. 

The authors appear diffident about ac- 
knowledging their functions as building 











theory, however eclectic it may be. In this 
respect, their effort stands in marked con- 
trast to the March and Simon volume Or- 
ganizations. Where Whyte tries to explain 
how the various pieces in his conceptualiza- 
tions either fit together or don’t, Pfiffner 
and Sherwood offer few clues to help the 
reader understand why their materials are 
ordered as they are. The authors clearly 
have made a choice when they give some 
topics fuller treatment than others; they 
make explicit editorial assessments of some 
theoretical or empirical findings; implicit 
evaluations are evident in the inclusion or 
exclusion of particular materials about or- 
ganizations. But the reader gets no clear 
rationale to enable him to assess what the 
authors have done. 

Of course, even with the help of the most 
careful theoretical formulations, the “user” 
of the findings of social scientists is very 
much on his own. He must decide whether 
the data support his decision or not. Yet the 
Pfiffner and Sherwood volume could have 
borrowed advantageously Whyte’s self-con- 
sciousness about the risks of “application” 
when findings and formulations of social 
scientists have not received systematic the- 
oretical scrutiny. Thus the user of social 
science may in effect find himself taken in 
by doctrines or gimmicks because he is 
theoretically unprepared. On the other hand, 
the user with theoretical sophistication may 
extend the laboratory of social science to 
shop and office, building in controls, testing 
hypotheses, and helping to extend social 
science itself. 


The Professional Soldier: A Social and Po- 
litical Portrait. By Morris Janowitz. The 
Free Press, Glencoe, Ill., 1960. xiv, 464 pp. 
$6.75. 

Reviewed by 


ROBERT HAVEN WILLEY 


Administrative Assistant to the 
Secretary of the Army 


Public administrators will be especially 
interested in this multidimensional study of 
America’s military professionals—the elite 
power group which the first chapter terms 
“professionals in violence.” Dr. Janowitz’s 
timely analysis reviews the background, so- 
cial origin, career motivation, organizational 
setting, tradition, behavior, political aspects, 
and the future role of the military officer 
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groups. His comprehensive treatment de- 
serves careful review by the military, pro- 
fessional students, and the general public. 

Written in a particularly readable style, 
the developments of broad concepts and 
principles are effectively illustrated by per- 
sonal statements, correspondence, or char- 
acteristics attributed to publicly known pro- 
fessional military leaders. There is a liberal 
sprinkling of pertinent and sometimes hu- 
morous personal glimpses of persons such 
as Marshall, Arnold, King, Doolittle, Mac- 
Arthur, Vandenburg, Patton, Halsey, and 
Bradley. Set in appropriate perspective, 
these impart unusual warmth to this serious 
and penetrating analysis. Each chapter con- 
cludes with a scholarly marshaling and ref- 
erencing of documentary notes. 

Historians will appreciate the apt atten- 
tion given to the doctrinal origins of this 
distinctive type of public service with suit- 
able references to American and other na- 
tional histories and the organizational setting 
of military service. The changing balance 
between the three roles of “heroic leader,” 
“military manager,” and “military technol- 
ogist” are described and the variations oc- 
curring at different hierarchical levels. The 
basis of discipline and combat goals, the 
interplay between domination and initiative, 
and the effect of technology upon decision- 
making are explored. 

Dr. Janowitz of the Department of 
Sociology of the University of Michigan 
thoroughly documents pertinent research 
findings and statistical evidence as a factual 
basis for his views on social origins, career 
development, and military educations. He 
theorizes on the adaptability of U. S. mili- 
tary leaders to continuous technological 
change and to redefining their concepts to 
meet current and prospective requirements 
in an era of nuclear test controls, regional 
security arrangements, and political-military 
operations of unprecedented dimensions. 

Personnel managers and devotees of “The 
Organization Man” will enjoy his discussion 
of the education, motivation, development, 
assignment, and the second careers (i.e., 
retirement) of the military. Equally illumi- 
nating treatment is given to the military 
community as a sociological group. The 
influence and characteristics of family life, 
social etiquette and ceremony, status sym- 
bols, civilian alliances, and behavioral 
patterns are cited along with anecdotal ex- 
amples of personal leadership indicators by 
some of America’s many colorful military 
leaders. The informal associations and per- 
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sonal relationships also are treated to round 
out the “avenues of ascent.” 

Political scientists will like Dr. Janowitz’s 
attention to political behavior and_ tech- 
niques. He discusses the conceptual differ- 
ences and the experience backgrounds of 
leaders of the “absolutist” theory who be- 
lieve in the primacy of the doctrine of mas- 
sive force and of the leaders of the “prag- 
matist” school who place their reliance 
upon strategy based upon graduated or 
measured force. These concepts are related 
back to the World War II experiences of 
named leaders and to their personal identi- 
fication as “Far Easterners” with MacAr- 
thur, or “Europe First” strategists with Mar- 
shall. His timely analysis of the advocates 
of each school includes references to the 
views and backgrounds of current leaders 
such as Lemnitzer, Burke, and LeMay. 

Dr. Janowitz’s epilogue examines the fu- 
ture of America’s military professionals and 
establishes his well expressed theory for the 
need of a constabulary concept. He argues 
that such a concept is appropriate to the 
maintenance of the peace requirements of 
the future and utilizes best the training and 
experience of the past. He concludes that 
such a concept suitably blends military doc- 
trine with the fundamental principle of ci- 
vilian political leadership. 


Test Construction: Development and Inter- 
pretation of Achievement Tests. By Dor- 
othy Adkins Wood. Charles E. Merrill 
Books, Inc., Columbus, Ohio, 1960. vi, 
134 pp. $3.50 hard cover / $2.00 paper- 
back. 

Reviewed by 


NorMAN C. ECKLUND 


Supervisor of Examinations 
San Francisco Civil Service Commission 


This little book on test construction is 
directed to “experienced and prospective 
teachers at all educational levels, as well as 
to inexperienced testers in fields other than 
education. . . .” It is further described as 
applicable to the development of aptitude 
tests and other uses of achievement tests in 
industrial and government employment. 

The structure of the book assumes only 
a general educational background on the 
part of the reader. The text treats success- 
ively the subject of individual differences, 
the use of tests as predictors, and the use 
of tests as teaching aids. 
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The principles of psychological measure- 
ment are described briefly with highly lucid 
statements of the concept of test reliability 
and test validity. The significance of each 
of these characteristics is then related to 
the field of academic achievement testing 
with references to scoring economy and ade- 
quacy of content sampling. 

The relative usefulness of various com- 
mon types of objective test items are de- 
scribed and evaluated, followed by sections 
devoted to the planning of objective tests, 
the construction of objective test items, the 
treatment and interpretation of test scores, 
item analysis with particular reference to 
item difficulty and discriminating power, 
and a final section devoted to the essay test 
—the advantages, disadvantages, and sug- 
gestions for improvement. 

Three appendix sections provide brief 
illustrations of the objective approach to 
measuring scientific thinking, illustrative 
multiple-choice items, and examples of vari- 
ous forms of multiple-choice items in vari- 
ous fields. 

The selected references are excellent in 
their scope with a broad coverage of the 
very best of academic and applied knowl- 
edge in the field of tests and measurements. 

The hope is expressed that the skills and 
knowledges which are described will become 
more general in their use by teachers and 
test technicians in all areas where such de- 
vices are to be used. Point is made of the 
increasing emphasis upon grades in schools 
at all levels which suggests that tests upon 
which such grades are based need to be 
considerably better than they have been in 
the past. 

This book excellently serves the purpose 
for which the author stated her objective. 
It will be extremely useful to persons whose 
knowledge of tests and measurements is 
limited to experience as a participant in ex- 
aminations rather than as a writer of such 
examinations. 

The author has performed a distinct serv- 
ice in making simple and understandable 
the basic principles of test writing and in- 
terpretation. The application of the princi- 
ples and skills set forth in this work would 
without a doubt greatly improve the prac- 
tice of mental measurements wherever such 
tests are used. The reader should recognize 
the need for going beyond the 134 pages 
of the book into the selected references in 
order to gain a journeyman understanding 
of the field of tests and measurements. 





Data Processing Today: A Progress Report. 
(AMA Management Report No. 46) Amer- 
ican Management Association, Inc., 1515 
Broadway, New York 36, N. Y., 1960. 
143 pp. $3.75 / AMA members: $2.50. 


Reviewed by 


J. H. RAINWATER, JR. 


Chief Deputy, Los Angeles County 
Civil Service Commission 


Managers, executives, and public admin- 
istrators who wish to emulate the ostrich 
and, by burying their heads in the sand 
of tried and true manual paperwork meth- 
ods, imagine, somehow, that the obviously 
electronic and automated future will not 
come to pass, had better avoid reading this 
book. It is an excellent collection of papers 
by men who know, from extensive and 
costly personal experience, what data proc- 
essing is and what it can do for them and 
who are, moreover, capable of telling their 
readers about it. They are further able to 
suggest such a broad variety of applications 
that no reader in any field of management 
can avoid being brushed by at least a 
couple of progressive ideas. 

Written in simple, clear language ad- 
mirably free of organizational gobbledygook 
or technical jargon, the articles present to 
the layman the story of data processing—the 
need for it, the forms it has taken and may 
take, the innumerable operations it can 
handle, and, most importantly, its immense 
potential value as a willing handmaiden of 
the executive (i.e., decision-making) proc- 
ess. No one can ignore the vast amount of 
paperwork needed to operate today’s busi- 
ness and public agencies. In the mid-1930’s, 
ten clerks were needed for every 100 work- 
ers; by 1950, forty clerks were needed for 
the same number of workers. 

Fortunately, the mounting urgency of the 
need to cope with this enormous paperwork 
empire coincided with the development of 
machines for automatic recording, trans- 
mitting, compiling, and calculating raw data. 
The electronic computer revolutionized rec- 
ord keeping and reporting. New data-proc- 
essing equipment could record, transmit, 
store, and analyze business information in 
unheard of amounts and at incredible speeds. 

Why, then, have so many executives and 
personnel administrators—public and _pri- 
vate—vigorously resisted the data-process- 
ing solution to their mounting paperwork 
problems? Why do they assume, at best, that 
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the whole problem can be left to the finance 
function, the technologist, the hired opera- 
tions consultant? 

Uncertainty—a fear based purely on ig- 
norance of data-processing techniques and 
potential—is probably a major factor in 
this resistance to change. After all, the field 
of electronics is so complex, so technical. 
Everybody knows how costly the new equip- 
ment can be. And isn’t data processing a 
method, useful perhaps (if not too expen- 
sive) for record keeping and work simplifi- 
cation but not part of the Big Picture that 
we, as “modern” managers, have been 
taught to view as our chief responsibility? 

Data Processing Today breaks down these 
prejudices, one by one. Defining each un- 
familiar term as they go along, its contribu- 
tors provide the manager with the tools he 
needs not only to analyze individual data- 
processing techniques but to evaluate the 
entire field as an arm of the management 
process. 

Basically, what management really wants 
from data processing, as Gerald Phillippe 
of General Electric points out in his lead 
article, is “its money’s worth.” Cost reduc- 
tion is urgently needed to compensate for 
today’s vast increase in volume and cost 
of paperwork. 

But cost, as he and others reiterate, is not 
as important a management consideration 
as value. In determining the value of the 
new information technology to their enter- 
prise, managers need to think beyond the 
comparison between clerical costs and the 
cost of automated equipment. With its vo- 
racious appetite for data and its ability to 
convert “data” (raw facts) into “informa- 
tion” (organized, usable facts) at breath- 
taking speeds, what can automation do to 
help them as managers? 

Here are some of the things it can do: 


1. Force the company or agency to define 
and assign priorities to its major ob- 
jectives. “The principle of ‘manage- 
ment by objectives’ is fundamental to 
the concept of a total information 
system,” says Robert M. Gordon of 
Stanford University’s Computation 
Center. ‘““A manager must know where 
he is going and be able to recognize 
his destination when he gets there.” 
This principle requires: (a) that the 
firm or agency specify ultimate objec- 
tives, or ideals; (b) that these be modi- 
fied to produce an achievable set of 
goals. 
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The compromise involved here yields 
directions, landmarks, check-points, 
and vistas of the road ahead. “Looking 
back on this experience of ours,” says 
Walter D. Leach, reporting on his 
firm’s excursion into the computer 
field, “I think it supports what we have 
all so often heard and read: that a 
company may derive greater benefit 
from the self-analysis which a sound 
computer program demands than it 
does from the use of the computer it- 
self.” 

2. Save on the record-keeping and oper- 
ating costs of the enterprise as a 
whole, by making information easily 
available to its subordinate parts. “A 
total information system,” says Gor- 
don, “is for the company first and for 
its subordinate parts last.” To make 
data processing pay, programmers 
must consider the various ways in 
which available data can be organ- 
ized and manipulated to produce use- 
ful information. “This body of data,” 
says Milton M. Stone of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., “a veritable ‘bucket of 
facts,’ is the source into which infor- 
mation-seeking ladles of various sizes 
and shapes are thrust in different loca- 
tions and to different depths, always in 
response to the changing needs and 
circumstances of the business.” 

3. Extend the arm of management. EDP 
information systems provide, in great 
volume and at great speed, informa- 
tion on which to assess trends, identify 
problems, evaluate risks, plan for the 
future. Through the creation of “busi- 
ness systems models”—which, by the 
way, can use data already supplied for 
record-keeping and operating purposes 
—computers can test plans and make 
business mistakes “inexpensively in the 
‘laboratory’ rather than catastrophi- 
cally in the market place” (Phillippe). 
Alternative plans, already “pretested,” 
are available for use when conditions 
warrant. But, warns Phillippe, “the 
computer must remain everybody’s 
servant and nobody’s master.” Infor- 
mation can facilitate judgment, but it 
cannot supplant it. 


The book includes six brief case studies 
and one lengthy description of a total in- 
formation system. These not only bear out 
the principles established in the “think” 


articles but suggest innumerable applications 
for the public agency as well as the business 
enterprise. Several articles deal with specific 
information processes: 


1. Data capturing (input) with its var- 
ious “character-sensing” devices to 
make possible a “common language” 
between machine and machine and be- 
tween machine and human being 

2. Photographic data processing which, 
through its potential ability to reduce 
non-numerical documents by a ratio of 
60 to 1, will very possibly supplant 
much of the punched-card and tape 
methodology of today 

3. Industry-wide planning which will, for 
example, make completely automatic 
the processing of checks drawn on any 
bank by any other bank 

4. Data transmission devices, which make 
it possible for a nationwide company, 
such as Westinghouse, to expedite its 
order-filling procedures in 38 ware- 
houses, 16 plant warehouses, and 113 
sales offices scattered throughout the 
country by feeding impulses into a 
single computer located in Pittsburgh 
which routes and fills the order, bills 
the customer, and updates the com- 
pany’s records. 


To today’s public administrator, all of 
this information, concisely and convincingly 
presented, is of vital importance. Con- 
fronted as he is with the taxpayer, who may 
resent impressive expenditures for costly 
data-processing equipment, he is responsible 
nevertheless for improving the efficiency, 
scope, and quality of his agency’s service. 
The thrifty taxpayer is also the anxious 
litigant, the eager job-seeker, the impatient 
bus or subway rider. He expects speedy, 
efficient service and he is entitled to it. 

It is the public administrator’s responsi- 
bility to investigate all possible methods of 
improving these services. One of the chief 
ways is certainly the automation of paper- 
work, not only for everyday record-keeping 
purposes but also for planning the services 
of the future. Thus the public administrator 
has the urgent responsibility to familiarize 
himself with the fundamentals of EDP. 
Otherwise, in the inevitable event of its 
introduction, he must abdicate the admin- 
istrating function, leaving major decisions to 
the narrow technical specialists he regards 
as experts. Without his administrative un- 
derstanding of the agency’s major objec- 
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tives, the specialists are likely to be “gadget- data processing than this small volume. 

happy”—oriented more toward fancy new Agency managers with an inkling of their 

equipment than toward the goals it is sup- responsibility to inform themselves about 

posed to accomplish. this field could scarcely find a more likely 
I have yet to see a better introduction to place to begin. 
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Absenteeism. Marjorie Brookshire. Institute of Industrial Relations, University of Calli- 
fornia, Los Angeles, 1960. viii, 75 pp. $.75. 


A popular pamphlet that treats “the nature of absenteeism as a problem and the 
means that have evolved to deal with it. . . .” Covers such subjects as: definition of 
absenteeism; absenteeism around the world; the problem in the United States; a challenge 
to management; unions and the control of absenteeism; causes of absenteeism; some 
guidelines for company policy; lessons from arbitration awards; and a company case 
study. Emphasis placed on absence control through sound personnel policies. 














Standards of Wage Determination. Paul Bullock. Institute of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, 1960. viii, 99 pp. $.75. 


A popularly written treatment of the subject in ten chapters, including suggested 
readings and concise summaries of topics covered. Major subjects include: comparisons; 
cost of living; ability to pay; productivity; family budgets; purchasing power; technical 
and miscellaneous factors such as physical conditions of the job, stability and duration 
of employment, etc. Useful for government officials as well as private employers. 


How to Determine the Total Cost of Your Employee Benefit Programs: A Guide for a 
Company Survey (BIRC Publication No. 12). Michael T. Wermel and Geraldine M. 
Beideman. Industrial Relations Section, California Institute of Technology, Pasadena, 
Calif., 1960. iv, 55 pp. $2.50. 


A monograph discussing techniques that can be used by individual companies to 
determine employee benefit program costs. It describes how to survey benefit costs 
and how to put the cost figures to work. Appendices and a selected bibliography are 
included. 


Fringe Benefits for Classified Employees in Cities of 100,000 Population or Greater (Bul- 
letin No. 19). Edgar C. Egly. Association of School Business Officials of the U. S. and 
Canada, 1010 Church St., Evanston, Ill., 1959. 80 pp. $1.50. 


Acknowledging that public schools in the United States are big business, often em- 
ploying a larger number of people than any other business in the community, this 
study sought to investigate and analyze the fringe-benefit practices of a selection of 
public school districts. The result is this comprehensive report which clearly states 
the problem and its importance to personnel management, reviews the literature in 
the field, compares practices of school districts with those of industries and municipali- 
ties, discusses the criteria of public school fringe-benefit practices, and sets forth a 
detailed summary of findings, conclusions, and recommendations. Four appendices, a 
bibliography, and an index are included in the publication. 
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The New Labor Law (Research and Technical Report No. 18). Edited by Philip Ross and 
Joan G. Kilpatrick. Industrial Relations Center, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
14, Minn., 1960. ii, 113 pp. $1.00. 


Aimed at clarifying the complexities of the Labor-Management Reporting and Dis- 
closure Act of 1959 (The New Labor Law), the 17 papers in this bulletin are of 
interest not only to labor, management, and government leaders in industrial relations, 
but to the public as well. They came out of a series of conferences sponsored by the 
Industrial Relations Center in late 1959 and early 1960 called for the purpose of 
interpreting the new law. Avoiding the technical and legal language that might tend 
to confuse an already difficult and somewhat ambiguous document, the papers represent 
an effort to provide background and understanding. They are organized in three 
sections: 1. The new labor law in its historical, legal, and socioeconomic setting; 2. 
Effects of the law on unions and union administration, including reporting requirements 
and Taft-Hartley amendments; 3. Effects on management, including employee relations, 
reporting requirements, federal-state jurisdictional problems, boycotts, and picketing. 


Job Evaluation (I.L.0. Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 56). International Labor 
Office, 917 Fifteenth St., N. W., Washington 5, D. C., 1960. vi, 146 pp. $1.25. 


This volume, published by the International Labour Office in Geneva, Switzerland, 
and distributed in the U.S. by the Washington branch office, describes the aims and 
methods of job evaluation as a technique employed in wage determination. Although 
the general discussion and examples in the report are mainly limited to manual jobs, 
the principles are applicable to non-manual jobs as well. The subjects covered are 
“Some General Considerations,” “Methods of Job Evaluation,” “Some Problems of 
Analytical Job Evaluation,” “Some Experiences with Job Evaluation Schemes,” and 
“Advantages and Limitations of Job Evaluation.” Three appendices, one of which dis- 
cusses some of the major features of job evaluation schemes in various countries, are 
included. 


The Education of American Businessmen. A Summary by Barbara D. Finberg. Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, 589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1960. 71 pp. (n.p.i.). 


Despite the fact that business administration has achieved a recognized place among 
the major fields of study today, educators and businessmen have felt that some stock- 
taking is in order and that immediate consideration should be given to improving business 
courses in the light of today’s needs. In 1959, McGraw-Hill published the results of a 
study by Frank C. Pierson et al. entitled The Education of American Businessmen 
which appraised the strengths and weaknesses of present-day courses in business educa- 
tion and made suggestions for improvements. This pamphlet is a summary of the book. 


industry's Interest in the Older Worker and the Retired Employee: Proceedings of a 
Conference (BIRC Publication No. 13). Edited by Michael T. Wermel and Geraldine M. 
Beideman. Benefits and Insurance Research Center, Industrial Relations Section, Calli- 
fornia Institute of Technology, Pasadena, Calif., May, 1960. viii, 35 pp. $1.00. 


The growing concern of industry for the problems of the individual employee planning 
for retirement or adjusting to retirement is reflected in the five papers prepared by 
some of the participants in a conference on the subject held in March, 1960, and pub- 
lished in this pamphlet. The papers selected are: “Some Economic Implications of Our 
Aging Population” by Fred Slavick; “The National Interest in the Older Worker and 
the Retired Employee” by James T. O’Connell; “Programs of Preparation for Retire- 
ment” by E. B. Shultz; “Industry Programs to Promote Employees’ Satisfactory Retire- 
ment” by Michael T. Wermel; “Responsibility of Industry Toward Older Workers” by 
Martin E. Segal. 
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The General Management Analyst: A Concept of the Character of the Occupation. 
Agency Management Analysis Officers’ Group, U. S. Government, March, 1960. 10 pp. 
(No address or price indicated). 


In recognition of a need to clarify some of the issues regarding the occupational 
framework of management analysis in the federal government, a group of individuals 
who head management analysis offices at the federal departmental and independent 
agency levels has issued this small pamphlet. It focuses on one occupational group— 
the general management analysts—which it describes as a core occupational group 
within the management analysis field. The character and scope of the occupation are 
discussed as well as the qualifications required. 


Better Business Relations Through Employee Communications. Better Business Relations 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., Washington 6, D. C. $4.00 set of 8 
pamphlets/$.50 individually. 


Each publication in this packet issued by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce represents 
an attractively prepared booklet. The subjects dealt with include the following: “Letters 
to Employees”; “Employee Annual Reports”; “Employee Publications”; “Employee 
Meetings”; “Plant Tours”; and “Effective Employee and Community Relations” (3 
pamphlets covering individual reports on The Standard Register Co. of Dayton, O., 
the Geo. D. Roper Co. of Rockford, IIl., and the Ansul Chemical Co. of Marinette, 


Wis.). 


High-Level Manpower in Overseas Subsidiaries: Experience in Brazil and Mexico. John C. 
Shearer. Industrial Relations Section, Princeton University, P. O. Box 248, Princeton, 
N. J., 1960. xiii, 161 pp. $3.00. 


A study analyzing the problems of the selection and development of high-level man- 
power in U. S. subsidiaries overseas. Although confined to Mexico and Brazil, the 
conclusions are applicable to other areas in the world. The author raises serious ques- 
tions about the effectiveness of the development of management in many of our business 
ventures abroad and shows that there is much room for improvement in the processes of 
selection and upgrading of both American and foreign high-level manpower. 


A Manual for Municipal In-Service Training. Robert L. Brunton. International City Man- 
agers’ Association, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37, Ill., 1960. 40 pp. $2.00. 


Aimed at the chief administrator and other top-level municipal officials who must 
plan training activities, work out details of putting the program into operation, and 
evaluate whether it is fulfilling the city’s objectives, this well-illustrated manual is 
organized into five parts: The Importance of Training; Organizing for Training; Methods 
of Instruction; The Conference Method and the Discussion Leader; Visual Aids: 
Evaluation and Follow-Up. 


Suggestion Plans in American Industry: The Role of the Foreman. Stanley J. Seimer. 
Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, N. Y., 1959. xiii, 161 pp. (n.p.i.). 
Report on a study undertaken in an effort to contribute to the knowledge about sug- 
gestion plans in general, and about the particular part played by the foreman. Five 
appendices and a bibliography are included. 


Public Administration (4th edition). John M. Pfiffner and Robert V. Presthus. Ronald Press 
Company, 15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y., 1960. viii, 570 pp. $7.00. 
A new edition of a work that has been a standard text in the field of public adminis- 
tration at all levels of government for almost three decades. It discusses the traditional 
technical aspects of administration—organization, finance, and personnel—and em- 
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.. phasizes those areas that seem most important in understanding the rapid advances 
% being made in the field. Full coverage is given to decision making and the impact of 
data processing. It also analyzes the new human-relations approach in administrative 
leadership. Carefully documented, the book also includes an index and illustrates 


< contemporary practice in various areas with pertinent examples from all jurisdictions. 
it 
- Overtime Compensation for Exempt Employees (AMA Research Study No. 40). E. M. 
Ip Gottlieb. American Management Association, 1515 Broadway, New York 36, N. Y., 
re 1960. 39 pp. $2.25/AMA members: $1.50. 
A report based on an AMA survey conducted to determine in what circumstances, 
and to what extent, industry voluntarily grants compensation for overtime work to 
ns exempt employees who, under federal or state law, are not generally entitled to such 
8 compensation. 
its Handbook of Practical Politics (2nd edition). Paul P. Van Riper. Row, Peterson and Co., 
TS Evanston, Ill., 1960. xi, 356 pp. $4.00. 
3 A book for the individual who is concerned about his community or government. 
) First published in 1952, the new edition covers the many relevant trends and tendencies 
oy in American politics which have become clearly discernible in recent years. It will also 
Z serve as a guide to those who may aspire to professional status in the political world, 
and as a checklist and reminder for those to whom politics is a vocation. The student, 
the civic or political volunteer, the political amateur, the civic-minded group, and the 
Cc political club or club member wiil find it especially useful and informative. 
Qn, 
The Book of the States, 1960-1961. The Council of State Governments, 1313 East 60th 
in- Street, Chicago 37, Ill., 1960. 576 pp. $9.00; with supplements, $12.00. 
he Volume XIII of the Book, as in previous editions, provides an authoritative source 
wall of up-to-date information on the structures, working methods, financing, and func- 
or tional activities of the state governments. Dealing with their executive, legislative, and 
of judicial branches, with their intergovernmental relations, and with the major areas of 
public service performed by them, it offers comprehensive information on the work of 
the 50 state governments as well as a convenient, current directory of the officials, both 
elected and appointed, who comprise them. Two supplements will be published in 1961. 
idl Section IV deals with personnel syste.ns in the states and discusses developments in state 
personnel systems, state employment in 1958, and trends in retirement systems for 
ust employees of state governments. 
ind 
is 
ods Capitol Courthouse and City Hall: Readings in American State and Local Government 
ids: (2nd edition). Edited by Robert L. Morlan. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street, Boston, 


Mass., 1960. 348 pp. $3.50. 


A collection of readings culled from the vast amount of valuable materials in 
_ periodicals and other publications on the affairs of the states and local governments 
ier. heretofore accessible only through extensive and complex library research. Chapter 17 
deals with state and local personnel and finance. 


ug- 

‘iv 

7" Profile of American Politics: Readings in American Government. Edited by Ernest W. 
Lefever and Walter V. Hohenstein. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park Street, Boston, Mass., 
1960. xi, 367 pp. $3.25. 

ress Drawn from a wide variety of sources past and present, this collection of essays 

includes readings on contemporary issues as well as historic Supreme Court decisions 

nis- and essays by the Founding Fathers. Of especial interest to student and instructor 

onal | alike are the brief biographical sketches of the contributors and a chart correlating the 

em- _ essays with several widely used American government texts. 
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This feature is possible through the cooperation of the U.S. Civil Service 
Commission. It was prepared by the staff of the Commission’s Library under 
the direction of Mrs. Elaine Woodruff, Librarian. Selections are made on the 
basis of (1) general availability, (2) pertinence to the public service generally, 
and (3) recency of material. 











Selected References on Personnel Aspects of Automation 


Bagby, Wesley S. 


The human side of electronics. Jn American Management Association, Inc., Pioneer- 
ing in electronic data processing. New York, 1956. (Special report no. 9.) pp. 40-49. 


Enlightening report on how Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company dealt with the 
personnel questions raised by conversion to electronics. Examines communications, tem- 
porary personnel build-up, hiring policies, salary administration, and job upgrading, plus 
relocating and retraining displaced personnel. 


Bell, James R., and Lynwood B. Steedman. 


Personnel problems in converting to automation. University, Alabama, University of 
Alabama Press, 1959. 14 pp. (ICP case series no. 44.) 


Case study of an electronic data process machine conversion at the California Depart- 
ment of Employment where a “no-layoff” policy was in force. 


Blumer, Deborah L. 


Internal recruitment—a program for selecting data processing personnel. Management 
and business automation, vol. 2, no. 6, December 1959, pp. 16-19, 32. 


Finding the right man within the company for the right data processing job may be 
successfully accomplished with the use of psychological interviewing and testing. Includes 
sample tests. 


Bright, James R. 


Does automation raise skill requirements? Harvard business review, vol. 36, no. 4, 
July-August 1958, pp. 85-98. 


Author holds that increased use of automatic machinery does not necessarily result in 
higher work-force skills, and feels that many management errors can be made in wage 
policy, employment standards, personnel recruitment, and training program planning as 
a result of this misconception. Offers a hypothesis as to how automation affects human 
contribution to production tasks. 


Canter, Ralph R. 


Automation’s impact on future personnel policies. Jn Conference on Research De- 
velopments in Personnel Management, Ist, 1956. 

Proceedings. Los Angeles, University of California, Institute of Industrial Relations, 
1957, pp. 10-19. 


Defines automation, considers its impact on the nation’s economy, and points out 
problems of recruitment, selection, and training that face business in the future. 
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— i Craig, Harold F. 


Administering a conversion to electronic accounting; a case study of a large office. 
Boston, Harvard University, Graduate School of Business Administration, Division 


© of Research, 1955. 224 pp. 

-T Stresses importance of administrative skill in successful blending of economic, technical, 
1€ and human factors present in transfer to automation. Examines personnel policies and 
y; practices both before and during the conversion and presents incidents which show how 


the management team reached decisions on problems in area of personnel administration. 
(“This process of holding discussions and paying particular attention to the reconciliation 
— of the demands of new procedures, and the traditions and codes of the existing organiza- 
tion were important factors in the over-all success of the administration of the conversion.”) 





Crozier, Michel, and Georges Friedmann. 


The social consequences of automation. Jn Issues in social science, by Meyer Wein- 
berg. Englewood Cliffs, N. J., Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959, pp. 46-52. 


a. “The importance of automation is most striking at first sight in the profound changes 
‘ which it works in the position of the man on the job and in the actual nature of his work. 
1 the These changes affect almost all aspects of work, from professional qualifications to the 
tem- | actual conditions in which the work is done, the systems of wages, and the relations 
plus between the different groups.” 
Diebold, John. 
Automation needs a human policy. Challenge, vol. 7, no. 8, May 1959, pp. 42-46: 
ty of Expresses thesis that automation is inevitable and will cause some employment problems 
which management and labor can help solve by keeping employees informed about pending 
changes and their consequences, by retraining workers displaced by machines, providing 
opart- dismissal pay when necessary, and making other adjustments. 


Elliott, J. Douglas. 

Will electronics make people obsolete? Supervisory management, vol. 4, no. 2, 
ment February 1959, pp. 29-37. 

Answers the myths that machines will become masters of men and result in the need 
for only a few high-salaried specialists, that workers will lose their individuality in 


: 2 routine jobs and that there will be wholesale layoffs. Points out that machines need people 
nee to give them instructions, to prepare them for work, to operate them, and to analyze their 
answers. 
Hattery, Lowell H. 
10. 4, Executive control & data processing. Washington, Anderson Kramer Associates, 1959. 
92 pp. 
ult in Throughout the book some attention is given to effects of automatic data processing on 
wage jobs of executives, other supervisors, and systems analysts. In the chapter on Human 
ng as Resources, the author pays more attention to such topics as new jobs for ADPS, education 
uman for all employees, training the data processing center staff, management training, and 
upgrading. 
Hattery, Lowell H. 
sia Electronic computers and personnel administration. Personnel administration, vol. 


19, no. 2, March-April 1956, pp. 7-13. 


tions, Points out that automation involves some fundamental innovations and that management 
at all levels and in all functions should be prepared to meet successfully the major problems 
in the field. Reviews areas in which personnel problems are most acute, such as: job descrip- 
's out tion and evaluation, recruitment, training, career planning, reassignment and lay-off, and 
morale and employee relations. Makes some suggestions for approaches to these problems. 
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Heron, Alastair. 
Age and automation. Personnel management, vol. 39, no. 341, September 1957, pp. 
157-162. 
Primary aspect of aging which seems most relevant to demands of automation is that 
it will require men of varying ages to learn new skills. Urges closer attention to this 
problem and recommends that more research be undertaken in this area. 


Hoos, Ida R. 
When the computer takes over the office. Harvard business review, vol. 38, no. 4, 
July-August 1960, pp. 102-112. 

Describes the impact of automation on office work as revealed by study of 19 organiza- 
tions in the San Francisco Bay Area. Points out how automation affects the work lives of 
employees and how it has brought about change in the structure of the organizations that 
introduced EDP. 


Irons, Warren B. 
Automation—more opportunity than ogre. Government standard, no. 37, September 
18, 1959, pp. 2-4. 

“Automation poses some major problems in federal personnel management, and it will 
bring some displacement of employees—but it is more likely to offer broader opportunities 
for federal workers than threats to their job security.” Traces development of automation 
in the federal service, and discusses its possible impact on government personnel. 


Klingman, Herbert F. 
Electronics in business; a case study in planning: Port of New York Authority. New 
York, Controllership Foundation, Inc., 1956. 121 pp. 
Reports one organization’s experience with planning for electronic data processing. A 
section is devoted to organizing and staffing for electronics research and covers such 
aspects as qualification, and selection of competent personnel. 


Lester B. Knight & Associates, Inc. 
Report of survey of personnel problems of the U. S. Government in the adoption 
and use of automatic data processing systems. Prepared on behalf of the U. S. Bureau 
of the Budget, April 15, 1959. Chicago, 1959. 120 pp. 

Covers number, kind, and location of people employed in federal automatic data 
processing systems, personnel turnover and reasons for this turnover, training needs for such 
positions and extent to which it is available within and outside government installations. 
Also discusses future outlook for personnel needs and requirements with increasing use 
of automation. 


Lipstreu, Otis. 
Training implications of automation, recent survey points up specific training needs 
for automation. Journal of the American Society of Training Directors, vol. 14, no. 
6, June 1960, pp. 48-51. 


Miller, Norman R. 
Personnel problems of automation. Personnel journal, vol. 38, no. 6, November 
1959, pp. 213-214, 219. 


Points out problems which both union and management will face as a result of increasing 
automation. Management will be faced by training problems; unions will be confronted 
with the change in type of members. 
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Regenburg, A. J. 
Data processing personnel. Best’s insurance news, vol. 60, no. 5, September 1959, 
pp. 43-44, 46-47. 
Describes Allstate Insurance Company’s program for searching out and developing, 
within their own company, personnel for tabulating or data processing occupations, and 
accounting and statistical jobs. 


Rogers, Jack D. 
Advancing mechanization; the training director’s role. Journal of the American 
Society of Training Directors, vol. 10, no. 3, May-June 1956, pp. 44-49. 

Feels that automation will not eliminate need for training, but will increase it. Many 
questions will be raised, such as: where does the responsibility for training lie; will it 
become necessary to erase present sharp distinction between formal education and learning 
through work experience; and what will be the human relations problems posed by 
prospective dominance of scientists and technicians in industry? 


Shultz, George P., and George B. Baldwin. 
Automation; a new dimension to old problems. Washington, D. C., Public Affairs 
Press, 1955. 20 pp. 

After discussing briefly how, if at all, automation differs from other technological change, 
and how revolutionary its effects will be, the authors examine some likely effects on 
industrial relations in areas of skills required by the labor force, job classification and 
seniority rules, and education and training. ; 


Systems and Procedures Association of America. 
Data processing manning survey. Detroit, 1957. 10 pp. (Special release, National 
Research Committee. ) 
Survey of some of the companies in the New York area that are now using or have 
ordered electronic data processing equipment. Includes a summary of salaries and a list 
of job titles and descriptions for various positions in this field. 


U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Automation and employment opportunities for office workers; a report on the effect 
of electronic computers on employment of clerical workers, with a special report on 
programmers. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1958. (Bulletin No. 1241.) 
14 pp. 
Examines training, other qualifications, and advancement for programmers as well as 
information on earnings and working conditions. 


U. S. Civil Service Commission. Bureau of Programs and Standards. 
Personnel impact of automation. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1957, 
21 pp. 
Gives general idea of personnel management problems and needs resulting from tech- 
nological change in federal government operations. 


U. S. Employment Service. Occupational Analysis Branch. 


Occupations in electronic data-processing systems. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1959. 44 pp. 


Thirteen occupations described are considered to be basic jobs presently concerned with 
electronic data processing. The job descriptions presented are composites of positions, 
and cannot be expected to describe any given jobs in a specific organization. Information 
presented here is intended to be useful to those concerned with recruitment, training, and 
counseling of persons in this field. 
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Van Auken, Kenneth G., Jr. 


Personnel adjustment to technological change. In Jacobson, Howard B., and Joseph 
S. Roucek, Eds. Automation and society. New York, Philosophical Library, 1959, 
pp. 341-358. 

Focuses on direct impacts which technological change has upon workers, the adjustments 
that have been attemped, and why some types of adjustment may be better than others. 
In the four case studies concerned, four steps in the adjustment process are discernible: 
planning, consultation, communication, and reassignment. 


Walker, Charles R. 


Life in the automatic factory. Harvard business review, vol. 36, no. 1, January-Feb- 
ruary 1958, pp. 111-119. 

Reports on six and one-half years of research into the life of men and management in 
a semi-automatic factory. Examines working conditions, pay and incentives, motivation, 
and other aspects of the new work community, particularly the impact of technology on 
the range of human relationships. 


Wayne University. 
Proceedings of the first Conference on Training Personnel for the Computing Ma- 
chine Field, edited by Arvid W. Jacobson. Detroit, Wayne University Press, 1955. 
104 pp. 
Contents: Manpower requirements in the computer field; Educational programs; In- 
fluence of automatic computers on technical and general education; Cooperative efforts 


for training and research. 
Also contains a paper on personnel requirements in government agencies in machine 


computation, by C. R. Gregg. 


Weber, C. Edward. 
Impact of electronic data processing on clerical skills. Personnel administration, vol. 
22, no. 1, January-February 1959, pp. 20-26. 

Reports on two cases in manufacturing fields in which the introduction of electronic data 
processing resulted in a downgrading effect on the composition of clerical skills. Points 
out that evidence is still limited, but clerical upgrading need not necessarily follow the 
installation of electronic data processing. 


Weinberg, Edgar. 
Experiences with the introduction of office automation. Monthly labor review, vol. 
83, no. 4, April 1960, pp. 376-380. 

Summarizes principal findings of Bureau of Labor Statistics study of 20 offices which 
had installed large-scale electronic computers for processing business data. Includes ob- 
jectives and results of electronic data processing; extent of displacement and reassignment 
of employees; practices regarding transferring, retraining, and selecting employees for new 
occupations; characteristics of employees whose jobs were eliminated and who were assigned 
to new positions; and some implications of office automation for middle-aged and older 
employees. 


Williams, Jack. 
Rochester’s quiet experiment; firm retrains employees displaced by automation. In- 
dustrial bulletin (New York State Department of Labor), vol. 39, nos. 1-2, January- 
February 1960, pp. 3-8. 

Haloid Xerox, Inc., Rochester, N. Y., has undertaken an experiment involving the re- 
training of employees whose jobs are being automated out of existence. One of the unusual 
features of the program is the broad and basic differences between the employees’ pre- 
training skills and those they are expected to acquire. 
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The Key to Motivation. Frank J. Mikel. 
Personnel. November-December, 1959. 


The pervasive influence of the perform- 
ance of employees at all levels presents 
management with its greatest challenge— 
how to get men to achieve peak perform- 
ance. One way, of course, is to drive them 
to it. But, social changes have largely dis- 
pelled fear as a traditional motivating force 
in our economic system. 

In his stimulating book, The Practice of 
Management, Peter Drucker suggested that 
fear be replaced with responsibility. If de- 
veloped to its fullest extent, responsibility 
can release more human motivation than 
fear could ever hope to spur. 

However, as Mr. Drucker has also pointed 
out, the realization that fear no longer sup- 
plies the motivation for the worker in in- 
dustrial society has led to an over-concern 
with “employee satisfaction” as an alterna- 
tive driving force. 

Nowadays, we all recognize the social 
satisfactions most people derive—or expect 
to derive—from their jobs. It is all to the 
good that companies should now provide, 
as a matter of course, safe, orderly work 
places, recreation programs, medical serv- 
ices, group insurance, pension plans, and the 
like. But these benefits should be regarded as 
complementing—not replacing—the satis- 
faction to be derived from work itself. In 
indulging with the preoccupation of keeping 
people “happy,” are we not inadvertently 
abandoning the management obligation to 
develop a sense of responsibility throughout 
the organization? 

Usually responsibility is something that 
an individual is ordered to assume. Tradi- 
tionally, the structure of the average organ- 
ization is one of authority—it is steeped in 
a rigid chain of command. As personnel 
administration reaches out to involve each 
employee in the task of achieving goals, the 
rigidity of command yields ground before 
an increasing awareness of the importance 


abstracts 


of current 
articles 





of an individual’s contribution to the success 
of the organization. 

Instead of commanding responsibility, 
management, then, must develop it—a proc- 
ess that is by no means to be equated with 
the development of more satisfied employ- 
ees. An employee can be completely satis- 
fied without having the slightest awareness 
of his personal responsibility for the failure 
or success of the organization. Assuming, 
then, that management’s own house is in 
order, the process of developing greater job 
responsibility at all levels entails first and 
foremost giving each employee a feeling of 
comprehension about his part in the organ- 
ization. 

Only by investing work content with 
more and more instead of less and less 
challenge can management hope to harness 
the unused energies and abilities that must 
come into play if the individual worker is 
to achieve peak performance in his job. 
—FRED E. HENNE. 


Is Training a Profession? Gordon L. Lippitt 
and Leslie This. Journal of the American 
Society of Training Directors. April, 
1960. 


The literature in the field of training re- 
peatedly gives evidence of the yearning of 
training personnel for professional status. 
This is motivated by the desire for financial 
security, recognition and status, and the lack 
of acceptance of the training director by 
“outsiders.” Training people are beginning 
to realize that they will have professional 
status only to the extent that they create 
it themselves and that it becomes recognized 
by those who employ them. 

From a variety of definitions of a profes- 
sion, the following appear in order of fre- 
quency mentioned: it has a body of special- 
ized knowledge; it sets its own standards; 
its activities are essentially intellectual; it 
requires extensive preparation; its knowl- 
edge is communicable; it places service 





above personal gain; and it has a strong 
organization. 

Training directors have had too limited a 
concept of the content encompassed in an 
adequate training position. Professional 
competence in this field should involve 
broad knowledges, such as the ability to 
utilize findings from the social sciences, 
thorough knowledge of personality growth 
and the various aspects of the learning proc- 
ess, the ability to work effectively with oper- 
ating people, and the ability to teach and 
lead work shops. 

The training director of the future will 
be a learning theorist rather than merely a 
training methodologist; and he will under- 
stand the nature and scope of the learning 
process, the factors that condition learning, 
and the factors effecting resistance to learn- 
ing. 

The successful trainers will have some of 
the following characteristics: a broad edu- 
cation in the social sciences; group experi- 
ence of good quality; self-understanding; 
personal security to enable him to share 
leadership roles and relinquish authority 
as training proceeds; a wide range of train- 
ing skills; and a democratic philosophy of 
leadership and work. 

In summary, training has not yet reached 
professional status, and as an aid to pro- 
ceeding in this direction we should ask: 
What is the real purpose of training? What 
are the roles of the training director? What 
are the appropriate criteria for professional 
development? How can practicing members 
go about implementing these criteria? We in 
the training field cannot rest our profes- 
sional case on vague and untenable reas- 
surances, but must establish some begin- 
nings, some actions, some planned charting, 
that will advance our efforts to professional 
status. —GENE HUNTLEY. 


Evaluation of Municipal In-Service Train- 
ing. Robert L. Brunton and Eleanor A. 
Schwab. Public Management. May, 1960. 


In-service training of local government 
personnel has a low priority in most cities 
and is uneven in quality and quantity. Such 
training is unrecognized by city officials and 
lacks balance. In early 1960, the Interna- 
tional City Managers’ Association surveyed 
1,044 cities in the United States on their 
in-service training programs and found 41.6 
per cent maintained some kind of in-service 
training. 

The survey report showed that the most 
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frequent type of training is for public safety 
officials—firemen and policemen—followed 
by orientation courses, supervisory training, 
and training for public works employees. 
Except for some of the larger cities of over 
500,000 population, few cities have a full- 
time training director. 

Other items noted in the report are: at- 
tendance is usually open to all permanent 
employees; the training must improve the 
employee in his present job or prepare him 
for a higher position; cities pay part or all 
of the training costs; and, training resources 
of cities are very limited thus forcing them 
to join with other units of government and 
with universities in order to carry out train- 
ing programs. 

Communities can take advantage also of 
excellent training provided by state munici- 
pal leagues, extension divisions of state uni- 
versities, or by contracting with universities 
to provide on-the-job training using univer- 
sity facilities and instructors. Cities must 
overcome several problems in establishing 
in-service training programs such as the 
usual lack of funds for training, lack of a 
full-time training director, lack of training 
materials, and a lack of qualified instructors. 

To what extent are these problems being 
solved? The question of funds must be de- 
cided by city officials themselves who must 
be convinced of the benefits derived from 
training. A full time training director could 
solve many of the problems encountered in 
the budgetary phase of training. The most 
urgent need is for a central organization, 
professional or university based, which 
could supply cities with advice on planning 
training programs, provide materials to 
“sell” training to city officials, provide in- 
formation on where training materials can 
be obtained, and help in recruiting training 
instructors. 

Unless cities see the need for training as 
a continuing and integral part of its opera- 
tions, no professional organization can re- 
place the willingness of top-level adminis- 
trators to give training a top priority.— 
FRANK B. KRUPIARZ. 


Toward the Professional Manager. Richard 
M. Womach. Personnel Administration. 
September-October, 1959. 


There has been considerable discussion in 
recent years on the movement to profession- 
alize management. Writers are by no means 
unanimous in their endorsement of the 
movement. Professionalizing management 
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cannot successfully be accomplished by the 
same requirement of medicine, law, and 
theology. 

A management profession must be de- 
fined by its own terms. It involves practicing 
thoroughness or systematic methods and ap- 
plying expert knowledge or technical skill 
to the solution of business problems. Busi- 
ness is becoming more complex. Problems 
are tougher. Business is no longer a game 
that can be played “by the seat of the 
pants.” 

To meet the need for better managers, a 
new phenomenon has appeared: the execu- 
tive development program. Admittedly 
many of these programs are achieving noth- 
ing. One thing has been overlooked: people 
cannot learn everything on the job. Some 
things must be learned in the classroom 
over a longer period of time. Some contend 
that management-trained people should go 
directly into top positions of management, 
and not work up through the ranks in order 
to reach management maturity more rap- 
idly. What type of education is best for the 
businessman? Management requires: 


1. Analytical skill to solve problems 

2. Knowledge of the process upon which 
his decisions are based 

3. Ability to generalize or to integrate di- 
verse areas 

4. Knowledge of the basic management 
processes 

5. Some personal philosophy effective as 
a frame of reference in solving prob- 
lems. 


The engineer graduate who also takes a 
management degree fulfills all five of these 
requirements.—LEROY J. BRENNEMAN. 


How To SEEM To Write as You Talk. Rob- 
ert S. Burger. Management Review. De- 
cember, 1959. 


If you try to write the way you talk, 
your business correspondence will be less 
stilted and artificial—but it will also be dis- 
ordered and inaccurate. Much that you 
read sounds “stilted, pretentious, cold, arti- 
ficial, and unfriendly”; while much that you 
hear sounds “friendly, natural, and clear.” 
Despite this, “don’t try to ‘write as you 
talk’!” 

Anybody’s spoken words—of and by 
themselves—are inaccurate, monotonous, 
disordered, and inefficient. Spoken messages 
get across largely through devices other than 
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words—“through changes of pitch and in- 
flections, for example, and gestures and 
facial expressions.” Too, a listener’s reac- 
tions signal how well you are getting 
through so that the) speaker can try other 
sets of words until his meaning is clear. A 
reader, on the other hand, has to get your 
message strictly from your words; he can’t 
hear your voice rise and fall, can’t see you 
wink, smile, or raise your eyebrows. 

Rather than writing as you talk, which 
confuses, misinforms, and bores your read- 
ers, try, by eliminating the artificiality that 
is characteristic only of bad writing, to 
write so that you sound just as friendly and 
natural as you talk. 

Seven specific bad writing habits are con- 
tained in this sample memo: 


In order that the comptroller’s office may 
achieve more rapid liquidation of currently 
outstanding accounts and thus maintain 
more effective relationships with vendors, 
it would be appreciated if personnel in all 
divisions would hereafter process all pur- 
chase requisitions through the purchasing 
department. : 

It is recognized that this procedure has 
heretofore been adhered to in most cases; 
however, due to the occurrence of certain 
exceptions, it is believed that there will be a 
valuable saving of time and avoidance of 
duplication if all purchase requisitions are 
hereafter processed by the purchasing de- 
partment. 


We find in this memo these seven faults: 


1. Unnecessarily long and complicated 
sentences (our 9l-word memo con- 
tains only two sentences) 

2. Unnecessarily long, formal, or unusual 
words such as liquidation, relation- 
ships, and requisitions 

3. Failure to use usable pronouns 

4. Passive verbs that should have been 
active, both of which produce awk- 
ward phrases such as “it would be 
appreciated,” “it is recognized that,” 
“it is believed that,” and “there will be 
a valuable saving of time.” 

5. Club-member phrases—long-winded, 
pompous, roundabout word combina- 
tions that writers use because other 
writers use them, such as “in order 
that,” “personnel in all divisions,” “in 
most cases” 

6. Mutilated verbs—potent verbs twisted 
into nouns; for example, the verbs 
“occur,” “save,” “avoid,” and “pay,” 
twisted into the nouns “occurrence,” 
“saving,” “avoidance,” and “liquida- 
tion” 





7. Unnecessary repetition such as the re- 
peated use of “hereafter,” “process,” 
“purchase requisitions,” “purchasing 
department,” and the entire idea of the 
last eleven words of the memo. 


After locating and eliminating the seven 
bad faults outlined above and putting first 
things first, the rewritten memo— 


From now on, please be sure to process 
“all” purchase requests through the pur- 
chasing department. 

This procedure hasn’t always been fol- 
lowed in the past, but by making it a rule 
we can save time, avoid duplication of 
effort, and keep our suppliers happy by 
paying our bills promptly. 


This makes its point clearly and naturally, 
and “seems” to read as the writer talks.— 
HELEN THOMPSON. 


When the Computer Takes Over the Office. 
Ida Russakoff Hoos. Harvard Business 
Review. July-August, 1960. 


A two-year study of nineteen organiza- 
tions using electronic data processing re- 
veals that more repercussions of EDP are 
felt than many businessmen realize. 

All classes of jobs from office clerk to 
vice-president are affected. As to the num- 
ber of jobs lost and gained, a fair estimate 
is that for every five jobs eliminated, only 
one is created and those not eliminated 
undergo drastic changes. 

Programmers are the elite corps of the 
present labor force; however, there are few 
opportunities to achieve this status and the 
qualifications are highly variable. The num- 
ber of programmers is insignificant in pro- 
portion to the total labor force and their 
salary position is nowhere near the top 
brackets. 

In the displacement, there is an increase 
in key punch operator positions, though 
these involve little upgrading and salaries 
compare poorly with the positions displaced 
by EDP. Contributing to the decrease in 
job opportunities is the trend toward recen- 
tralization. This results in difficulties of 
transfer because clerical workers are con- 
siderably less mobile than most groups. 

Changes in the structure of organization 
are resulting where automation has been in- 
troduced because EDP is capable of pro- 
viding extensive and up-to-date information. 
This affects the decision-making processes, 
calls for redefining the functions of many 
high-level executives, and places a new 
premium on planning by managers. EDP 
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brings marked changes in channels of com- 
munication, and the facts appear to support 
the observation that EDP unites functions 
but disunites people. 

It is safe to assume that automation will 
continue its growth since machines are dem- 
onstrating their ability to handle a wide 
range of human decisions. Businessmen can 
be expected to favor cost-reducing equip- 
ment. Yet a realistic, balanced view and 
an understanding of the effects of automa- 
tion provide meaningful bases for apply- 
ing thought and action to important prob- 
lems faced by management, labor, and the 
public.—GRACcE M. PIERSON. 


High School Recruits—A Neglected Labor 
Market. James R. Beck, Jr. Personnel 
Administration. March-April, 1960. 


More than one half of the employees of 
the federal government—over one million 
people—provide the support services for 
technical and professional staff. They are 
the workers who maintain and repair a 
variety of machines, operate the huge com- 
puters, provide vital assistance to the engi- 
neers and scientists, and perform thousands 
of clerical operations which keep men, 
money, and materials on schedule. 

Neglect of high school graduates as a 
primary recruiting source for these support 
positions is unnecessary. Recruiting tech- 
niques and testing methods developed by 
the government for related fields could be 
adapted to assure a supply of these impor- 
tant workers. 

Specifically, the techniques developed in 
recruiting college graduates could be applied 
to the high school graduate. Since, in com- 
mon, both groups consist of individuals who 
have no experience, they will be found at- 
tending schools with teachers available to 
help them select future employment. The 
principles learned from the Federal Service 
Entrance Examinations might equally apply 
to recruitment for the support group. For 
example, the students or potential applicants 
represent a homogeneous resource of man- 
power many of whom need help in finding 
the right job in the federal government. 

Based, then, on past experience, the fed- 
eral government might now design a pro- 
gram to attract the high school student for 
these support positions. A Federal Assistant 
Career Examination could be developed to 
be used as a multi-purpose selection device 
to fill a wide range of entrance level posi- 
tions. Such an approach would reduce the 
number of announcements, thereby reduc- 
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ing confusion among students and coun- 
selors; it would also reduce the number and 
variety of examinations and give nation- 
wide publicity on a concentrated basis to 
the recruitment of the vital support group. 
Selection based on this examination could 
offer the students opportunities to work on 
programs in their own communities, to be 
trained in special areas, and to develop 
themselves for promotional opportunities. 
In short, it offers the high school students 
not just a job but an opportunity to work in 
a satisfying career. 

The lessons learned from recruiting col- 
lege people should be applied to recruiting 
the support groups. Employee development 
programs designed for this group should be 
established so that the technical and profes- 
sional leaders of tomorrow will not lack 
the quality of assistance they must have to 
satisfactorily accomplish assigned missions. 
—Dororny C. PIEz. 


Employee-Benefit Plans, 1954-58. Alfred M. 
Skolnik. Social Security Bulletin. March, 
1960. 


For most types of employee benefit plans, 
1958 was a year of limited growth. Pri- 
marily as the result of the economic reces- 
sion that started in late 1957, the advances 
made in coverage, contributions, and bene- 
fits in 1958 were less than those of previous 
years. The gains appear more impressive 
when related to changes in the total em- 
ployed labor force and in aggregate wage 
and salary disbursements, but this measure 
of growth has certain limitations when it 
is applied to periods of recession, particu- 
larly with respect to coverage. 

“Employee-benefit plan” is defined to de- 
note any type of plan sponsored or initiated 
unilaterally or jointly by employers and em- 
ployees and providing benefits that stem 
from the employment relationship and that 
are not underwritten or paid directly by 
government. Certain other private and gov- 
ernment plans have been included because 
most of the available data on employee- 
benefit plans do not readily permit a dis- 
tinction to be drawn between plans for 
government employees and those in private 
industry. 

The article cites the highlights of 1958 as: 


1. Liberalization of plans to keep up with 
the rising cost of medical care 

2. Concern over assuring adequate re- 
tirement income as dollar purchasing 
power dropped 


3. Growth of comprehensive or “single- 
plan” major medical expense insurance 

4. Spread of separation and severance 
pay 

5. Introduction of group long-term dis- 
ability insurance 

6. First employees’ cash indemnity in- 
surance plan for regular dental care 

7. Passage of the welfare and pension 
plans disclosure act. 


By the end of 1958, employee-benefit 
plans were covering 95 million persons— 
workers and their dependents—under some 
form of health insurance, 42 million persons 
under life insurance, and 19 million employ- 
ees under private retirement insurance. The 
growth of these plans and the scope and 
adequacy of the protection provided are 
analyzed. (Article contains statistical tables 
reflecting the developments.)—-RUTH L. OL- 
SON. 


Career and Promotion in the Federal Civil 
Service of Canada. M. Z. Prives. Cana- 
dian Public Administration. June, 1960. 


The absence, in the Canadian government 
apparatus, of a corps of career officers of a 
general administrative character, is notice- 
able. Although an essential condition of a 
career service is an orderly and predictable 
system of promotion, the promotion picture 
in the federal civil service is one of pattern- 
less chance as shown by an analysis of the 
careers of 863 officers with a salary of 
$7,500 or more in 1957. 

The specialist services present a somewhat 
different picture. Career progression of sci- 
entific officers is achieved through reclassi- 
fication rather than promotion competition. 
An analysis of the careers of a sample of 
479 scientific officers revealed that they 
characteristically do not aspire to a life- 
long civil service career. Only slightly more 
than 3.3 per cent have served over 30 years, 
while 64.7 per cent have less than 10 years 
of service. The analysis of another group— 
122 foreign service officers who aspire to a 
life-long career—produced a striking cor- 
relation between length of service and rank 
attained on the one hand, and the number of 
promotions which are all granted without 
ever resorting to a promotion competition 
on the other. Here the promotion pattern 
is the result of an orderly, predictable, and 
definite policy. In this group, 81 per cent 
planned to continue in service until retire- 
ment. 

The conclusions are as follows: 





1. Attempts at the creation of a corps 
of general administrative career of- 
ficers are frustrated by the promotion 
system for administrative officers who 
advance on their own initiative in a 
haphazard manner through a variety 
of classes and titles. 

2. In the scientific service, the strong 
loyalties to the profession or science 
coupled with barely effective promo- 
tion practices, retard the emergence 
of a career service. 

3. The closed departmental services pro- 
viding a centre for vigorous allegiance, 
bolstered by the certainty of planned, 
regular, and rapid promotion, show 
all the characteristics of a career serv- 
ice. 

(Article contains 4 tables and footnotes.) 

—RocEeR E. BELANGER. 


How To Find Out What Your Employees 
Really Think. Management Methods. 
May, 1960. 


Company trouble spots can be pinpointed 
—quickly, easily, and inexpensively—with 
an employee attitudes survey. Employee 
motivation is a potent force in productivity. 
Therefore, many firms feel that a regular in- 
ventory of human motivations is as impor- 
tant as an inventory of physical assets. Em- 
ployee inventories have also been found 
useful to provide data for a new administra- 
tion, to measure supervisory strength, to 
head off threatened union activity, to meas- 
ure the impact of policy changes, to help 
middle management sell changes to the top, 
and to solve many other business problems. 

However, surveys by untrained men fre- 
quently lack careful organization, fail to 
explore situations employees think about 
but do not express, and lack necessary cri- 
teria for comparison purposes. Therefore, 
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most businessmen hire professional pollsters 
or buy questionnaires. Typical attitude 
polls cost between $2 and $5 per employee, 
exclusive of administration time, for supply- 
ing the questionnaires, scoring and charting 
the results, and consultation and follow-up. 

Several important considerations make 
the difference between a useful poll and a 
meaningless one: telling employees what is 
happening prevents suspicion of a job threat 
and hiding of true feelings; making the 
survey anonymous elicits employee coopera- 
tion and meaningful answers; careful con- 
sideration of the results prevents misinter- 
pretation; revealing results to employees 
demonstrates management interest in them; 
and publicizing action taken shows that em- 
ployees had a direct effect on working con- 
ditions. 

Continued polling is needed, as one sur- 
vey won’t uncover every problem and 
troublesome conditions will keep cropping 
up. Finally, an attitude survey alone may 
help boost morale, as employees like being 
consulted about working conditions and feel 
that they are working with management in 
a team enterprise—NORMAN R. SHARPLESS, 
JR. 
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